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Any one of us guidance workers could, on five 
minutes' notice, stand up and talk for fifteen or 
thirty on the needs of the individual and his rela- 
tionship to society in fulfilling those needs. Any 
one of us could then produce a rebuttal on the obli- 
gations of the individual to society. We preach 
both and we practice both in discharging our pro-—- 
fessional duties. It would seem, also, that we are 
making headway in the public acceptance of our 
ideas. 

There is a remarkable upsurge of interest in the 
philosophy and practices of guidance today. The 
evidence is all around us, in reports on national 
conferences, in speeches of prominent leaders, and 
in the expansion of programs in schools. Indi- 
vidually and collectively we can take some credit 
for all this. 

There has not, however, been a comparable up-— 
surge in professional organization strength—and on 
this at least your NVGA officers and trustees will 
not need even five minutes to prepare a piece. 

As an individual guid— 
ance worker, you have cer— 
tain "needs" which your 
professional "society," 
NVGA, helps fulfill. It 
gives you recognition, 
particularly through pro- 
fessional membership; ap— 
proval, through acquaint— 
ance made at conventions; 
security through profes— 
sional inspiration. Your 
membership in NVGA gives 
you all of these; but 
since any relationship 
must be reciprocal, there 
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are in return certain obligations of membership on 
your part. Full participation is one, through at— 
tendance at conventions whenever possible, through 
support of the on-going Section activities, and 
through Branch activities when they are available. 
Response is another—to our publications and to calls 
for action and support. 

This message is such a call. It is a request to 
each member to bring at least one new member to NVGA 
this year. Think what that would mean not only in 
numbers and dollars but in professional strength. 
Think of the benefits to the new members in se- 
curity, recognition, and approval. Think what it 
will mean to society to have an ever stronger NVGA. 
Remember that there is no standing still. We move 
either forward or backward. And we do so not sepa— 
rately but together. 

Potential members surround us: in local Branch 
members who are not NVGA members, in new counselors 
or new personnel department employees, in adminis— 
trators concerned with guidance, in agency workers. 

All of us "talk up" our profession and our 
philosophy. Let's now talk up our organization and 
bring others to it. This is not the job of just the 
officers, trustees, or the hard-working membership 
committee. It's the job of every member. It is an 
obligation but it can bring rich personal rewards. 
Will you as an individual support your organization 


in this way this year? 


Vocationa idance Manuscripts Invited 


Manuscripts submitted for publication to the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly should be sent to Delmont K. Byrn, School of Education, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Articles of 1,000 to 1,500 
words, written in non-technical style and featuring new personnel 
and guidance techniques and ideas related to vocational adjustment 
are especially requested. 
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OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK 
for 1956 College Graduates 


by JAMES P. MITCHELL 


HE JOB OUTLOOK for 1956 col- 

lege graduates is excellent. 
Although approximately 325,000 
bachelor’s degrees were awarded 
this year—40,000 more than last 
year—the total was still 100,000 
below the peak of 1950, when 
World War II veterans made up a 
large proportion of the graduating 
classes. Employment prospects for 
the new graduates with bachelor’s 
degrees and for the 57,000 who 
earned master’s degrees are very 
bright. In even greater demand 
are the group of 8,300 who re- 
ceived doctorates. 

This year’s graduates are be- 
ginning their working life at an 
advantageous time. The national 
economy, in a state of great health 
and vigor for the past few years, 
has a firm underpinning of a vast 
business expansion program. Busi- 
nessmen expect to spend some $35 
billion in new plant and equipment 
this year, $6 billion over last year’s 
all-time high. Manufacturers alone 
will increase their 1955 plant and 
equipment expenditures by some 
30% to $15 billion. American en- 
terprise is preparing for a long 
period of expansion. The young 
people now embarking on their 
careers will share in and benefit 
from this industrial development. 

In terms of numbers alone, this 
year’s college graduates also have 
an advantage. They were born 


JaMEs P. MircHeE is United States 
Secretary of Labor. 
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during the 1930’s when birth rates 
were low. A few years hence, 
when the great numbers of babies 
born during and since World War 
II begin to reach college gradua- 
tion age, the numbers of new grad- 
uates looking for positions will in- 
crease. 

In almost all fields of employ- 
ment the accent is on higher edu- 
cational and training requirements. 
The future growth and status of 
our Nation may well depend on 
an adequately trained labor force. 
This labor force must include grow- 
ing numbers of men and women 
possessing professional skills which 
are vital to our national security 
and economic development. 

An indication of the broad areas 
of occupational opportunity may be 
found in the following review of a 
few selected fields. 

Civil Service 

The Federal Government—the 
Nation’s largest employer—is always 
in need of well-trained, capable 
people to implement its programs. 
There are 50,000 Civil Service jobs 
at the GS-5 level with a starting 
salary of $3,670 a year. Many 
opportunities for qualified college 
graduates are created in such jobs 
by turnover, retirement, and pro- 
motion. To improve and simplify 
the recruitment of personnel for 
most of these positions, the Civil 
Service Commission is now using a 
new “Federal Service Entrance 
Examination,” open to all college 
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seniors and graduates, and persons 
with equivalent training regardless 
of their field of major study or spe- 
cialization. Through this exami- 
nation, candidates can qualify for 
placement on the so-called general 
register which makes them eligible 
for jobs in general administration, 
economics and other social sciences, 
social security administration, per- 
sonnel management, budget man- 
agement, and other administrative 
fields. Candidates may also take 
additional examinations designed 
for management internship posi- 
tions. 

Although more than 9,000 people 
qualified for placement on the gen- 
eral register in the initial examina- 
tion last December, the supply of 
qualified personnel with training in 
highly specialized fields such as 
statistics, library science, and cer- 
tain branches of economics still 
falls short of the CGovernment’s 
needs. Candidates with social sci- 
ence and liberal arts training are 
also in demand for administrative 
positions. 

The Government also greatly 
needs qualified scientific and tech- 
nical personnel, including engi- 
neers, physicists, psychologists, 
astronomers, mathematicians, ac- 
countants, patent examiners, chem- 
ists, and metallurgists. Applicants 
for such positions may qualify 
through examinations in the specific 
fields. 


Engineering Field 


Anyone who has watched the 
campus recruitment campaigns for 
engineers conducted by industrial 
firms has seen the engineering 
shortage dramatized. Opportuni- 
ties in this profession are excellent, 
especially for those who stand high 
in their class and show promise 
of capacity for high-level research, 


development, design, and manage- 
ment work. The needs of the Na- 
tion’s defense program, the gen- 


‘eral advance of scientific knowl- 


edge and its practical application 
in industrial operations, industry 
expansion plans, and the continued 
extension of engineering research 
and development will contribute to 
a growing demand for highly quali- 
fied engineers in the future. Al- 
though the 30,000 engineering 
bachelor’s degrees awarded this 
year exceeded last year’s number 
by about one-third, we can expect 
the shortage of qualified engineers 
to persist. Manufacturing com- 
panies will continue to provide the 
principal source of employment for 
chemical, electrical, and mechani- 
cal engineers. Federal, State, and 
local governments, on the other 
hand, will employ the largest num- 
bers of civil engineers to implement 
programs such as highway con- 
struction and slum clearance. 

Starting salaries for engineers, 
which have been rising steadily in 
recent years, now average close to 
$400 a month. Offers are smaller 
or larger than this average depend- 
ing upon the individual engineer’s 
achievement and class standing and 
also on the industry and company 
involved. 


Natural Sciences 


The need for additional qualified 
personnel in many fields of science 
is almost as widely publicized as 
the shortage of engineers and has 
a like significance to the national 
defense and welfare. 

More physicists are needed at 
all degree levels. Those with doc- 
toral degrees are especially sought 
after, to carry on basic or other ad- 
vanced research and to teach grad - 
uate courses. The need for per- 
sonnel is greatest in the rapidly ex- 
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panding fields of modern physics 
—including nuclear physics, quan- 
tum theory, electronics, and solid 
state physics. Fields such as acous- 
tics and optics are still growing also. 
New graduates with bachelor’s de- 
grees in physics are most likely to 
find employment on applied work 
with manufacturers of such prod- 
ucts as electronic equipment and 
scientific instruments. 

Chemists with advanced degrees 
and those with bachelor’s degrees 
and high scholastic standing are in 
a favorable position to obtain jobs. 
Manufacturing firms with expand- 
ing research and development pro- 
grams, particularly in the chemical, 
rubber, petroleum, food, and pa- 
per industries, make up the largest 
field of recruitment. Government 
agencies and educational institu- 
tions also provide employment op- 
portunities for many new graduates. 

The employment outlook for 
earth scientists is also favorable. 
Private industrial firms such as pe- 
troleum and natural gas companies 
provide most of the employment 
opportunities for geologists and 
geophysicists. A considerable num- 
ber of earth scientists with ad- 
vanced degrees are also sought by 
colleges, universities and govern- 
ment agencies. 

New graduates with training in 
biological sciences are finding gen- 
erally good employment opportuni- 
ties. The greatest demand is for 
those with doctoral degrees in 
pharmacology, microbiology, and 
other specialties. Government 
agencies and colleges and univer- 
sities provide a large majority of 
the openings for biological scien- 
tists as a group. 


Health Occupations 


Most of the health professions 
need more qualified people than 
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are available today, and this situa- 
tion is expected to continue for 
many years. Our expanding popu- 
lation, rising income levels, better 
education of the public on the need 
for medical care, and the growth 
of hospital and other medical in- 
surance plans will all contribute 
to a continuing increase in the 
demand for health services. Op- 
portunities for physicians and den- 
tists to start as private practitioners 
are excellent, although the need for 
additional personnel in these pro- 
fessions is more acute in some 
localities than others. Many sal- 
aried positions are also available 
in hospitals, private industry, pro- 
fessional schools and in Federal, 
State, or local government agen- 
cies. Pharmacists will find good 
employment opportunities in drug 
stores, drug manufacturing firms, 
and hospitals. Opportunities for 
optometrists are considered best in 
small towns, in residential areas of 
cities, and in areas that have no 
optometric services available. Vet- 
erinarians are in great demand as 
private practitioners, and many un- 
filled salaried positions exist in gov- 
ernment agencies concerned with 
food inspection and animal disease 
control. 

For women, the health fields 
offer especially attractive oppor- 
tunities. There is a great need for 
many types of workers, including 
medical technologists, laboratory 
specialists, nurses, X-ray techni- 
cians, speech therapists, physical 
therapists, occupational therapists, 
medical technologists, medical rec- 
ord librarians, medical social work- 
ers, and dieticians. 


Psychology Positions 


Well-qualified psychologists—es- 
pecially those with the Ph.D. de- 
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gree—are in great demand today 
and will probably continue to be so 
for years to come. Many openings 
for clinical psychologists are avail- 
able in State and private mental 
hospitals. Veterans Administration 
hospitals need clinical and voca- 
tional counseling psychologists. 
Teachers of psychology are wanted 
in our colleges and universities. In 
addition, the expanding use of psy- 
chological techniques by private in- 
dustry and government agencies is 
developing a demand for special- 
ists in personnel, human engineer- 
ing, physiological, and experimental 
psychology. 


Social Sciences 


Social science majors who grad- 
uated in June are finding better 
employment opportunities now than 
at any time in the last several years. 
Economists are in considerable de- 
mand as market research workers, 
and those with advanced training 
in narrowly specialized fields of 
economic research are in short 
supply. The shortage of statisti- 
cians is expected to continue owing 
largely to the growing demand for 
such personnel in private industry. 


Teaching Occupation 


The 100,000 men and women 
who completed teacher certification 
requirements this spring have the 
best employment prospects on rec- 
ord for their profession. The task 
of getting enough well-qualified 
teachers to staff rapidly expanding 
school systems has become a fa- 
miliar local and national problem. 
Although salaries in cities over 50,- 
000 population rose by 8 per cent 
between 1953 and 1955 and there 
have been further increases since 
then, shortages of elementary school 
teachers remain acute. Most of 


the, 35,000 women and 5,000 men 
who completed 4 years of prepara- 
tion last spring will be needed to 
teach new classes formed to take 
care of the nearly 1 million addi- 
tional students expected in the ele- 
mentary grades this fall. In addi- 
tion, tens of thousands of recruits 
will be needed this year to replace 
teachers who retire, withdraw to 
care for their families, or leave the 
profession for other reasons. 
Graduates meeting high school 
teaching requirements last spring 
included 30,000 men and 27,000 
women. Many will not enter teach- 
ing because of the attractive em- 
ployment opportunities available to 
them in other fields. Those quali- 
fied to teach science and mathe- 
matics are in special demand for 
positions in industry or government 
agencies. Teachers of home eco- 
nomics, commercial subjects, health 
and physical education for girls, 
and certain other subject fields are 
also in short supply in many areas. 


Counseling, Placement 


The fact that many jobs are 
available is of little significance un- 
less individuals are fully prepared 
for opportunities as they arise and 
unless they can find jobs commen- 
surate with their training, apti- 
tudes, and interests. Counselors 
and placement officers, therefore, 
continue to have a great responsi- 
bility throughout this period of ex- 
pansion. Their awareness of de- 
velopments in the changing occu- 
pational structure and composition 
of our national economy, and their 
appreciation of individuals’ apti- 
tudes, interests and abilities are 
vital to progress in both the voca- 
tional adjustment of individuals and 
the effective utilization of the Na- 
tion’s labor force. 
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SUCCESS-WHILE YOU WAIT 


by DONALD T. MEREDITH 


N A way, this is a success story. 

But it also has a moral about 

“If you don’t like your job create 
a better one.” 

“Last week while visiting The 
Upjohn Company, Mr. O. R. Woods 
arranged for me a brief tour of 
the Portage Plant. It was my for- 
tune to have as a guide Beverly 
Willard. Although I have toured 
a number of plants, I believe that 
this was the best conducted. . . .” 
This excerpt from a letter from an 
RCA official is typical of Beverly 
Willard’s fan mail. The attractive 


young lady is a full-time guide and 
ambassador(ess) of good will at 
The Upjohn Company, pharma- 
ceutical manufacturers of Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 


It was not 
always thus. 
Beverly, a sec- 
ond generation 
Upjohnite (her 
father, an un- 
cle, and a great 
uncle are em- 
ployees), took 
aN an unexciting 
Beverly beginner’s job 
Willard in the com- 

pany cafeteria 
some six years ago. This wasn’t 
quite what she had in mind—but 
she had a plan. 

As one of the first girls used as 
guides on a part-time basis, Beverly 
soon reached the decision that 
“guiding was for her.” Her imagi- 


Dona.p T. Merenitu is head of the 
Trade and Guest Relations Depart- 
ment of the Upjohn Company in Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 
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nation went to work. She saw, 
even before the supervisory staff 
did, that the chief guide needed a 
full-time assistant. 

Immediately Phase One of her 
plan was put into operation. This 
was the propaganda phase and con- 
sisted of bi-weekly phone calls to 
the head of the Trade and Guest 
Relations Department. The mes- 
sage always included a statement 
as to how much she enjoyed guid- 
ing and a gentle reminder that if 
and when a full-time guide was 
needed she would like to be con- 
sidered. 

Phase Two consisted of prepara- 
tion. She studied the guide man- 
ual till she literally knew it back- 
ward and forward. On her own 
time, during her rest periods and 
noon hour, she toured the remote 
corners of the plant and contacted 
department heads for more infor- 
mation. 

Persistance and preparation paid 
off. The day came when others 
recognized what she had known 
for some time—there was a need 
for a full-time guide. She was pre- 
pared, and she had sold herself in 
advance. She got the job. 

Beverly had several other things 
in her favor. She is a petite bru- 
nette with sparkling brown eyes. 
Your teen-age son or brother would 
describe her as “whistle-bait.” She 
likes people. She likes the com- 
pany she works for. She likes her 
job. These things just naturally 
brush off on the guest she is taking 
through the plant. 

She leaves the impression that 
the guest is doing her a favor by 
visiting the company. 


It is estimated that in the five 
years Beverly has been guiding, she 
has stepped on every marble chip 
in the terrazo floor of Upjohn’s 
twenty-one acre plant. Further, 
she seems to have made a new Up- 
john friend for every chip. 

Beverly’s hobbies also are an 
asset to her in her work. She is 
an avid traveler. She likes Michi- 
gan, with its streams and lakes, and 
on most weekends—the weather co- 
operating—she takes advantage of 
them. She likes to swim and fish, 
in fact is now mastering the mys- 
teries of a spinning rig. She has 
also tried hunting and, while the 
rabbit and pheasant population 
haven’t too much to fear from her 
trusty .410 gauge, she really “gives 
it the old college try.” 

Beverly has an avocation as well. 
She is, quoting the Kalamazoo 
Gazette, “certainly one of Kala- 
mazoo’s prettiest poets.” Beverly 
has been writing poetry since she 
was a little girl and sold her first 
poem to a church publication at 
the age of 11. Her first verses were 
sent to a greeting card company in 
California and, after they had ac- 
cepted one, she took up the matter 
seriously. Since then a number of 
her verses have been accepted by 
the same firm. They have included 
poems for Christmas, sympathy, 
friendship, and Mother’s Day. 

Asked what sort of poetry greet- 
ing card companies buy, she says, 
“Simple things are best. Nothing 
fancy or intricate. Just warm, sin- 
cere thoughts set to verse. It’s 
funny but when I try to write a 


poem just to sell a card for a special 
day, it never turns out very well. 
But if I write a poem for a good 
friend on a special occasion, then 
it seems to be much better.” 

It is this same attitude which has 
made Beverly such a whiz at her 
job. Every guest is a “good friend” 
and their tour is a “special occa- 
sion.” Again quoting the Gazette 
“The young greeting card writer 
greets visitors and takes them on 
tours of the big plant. Who says 
job placement is conducted without 
rhyme or reason?” 

All this because one modern 
young worker wasn’t satisfied with 
her beginning job and had the 
imagination to “create” a_ better 


one. 


A qualified ‘‘Widget-Jockey,’’ Miss 
Willard conducts a plant tour for 
two guests, using an electrically- 
powered Widget and two-wheel 
trailer. 


The mind celebrates a little triumph whenever it can formulate a 
truth.—Santayana, The Life of Reason. 


The secret of the universe, as by slow degrees it reveals itself to us. 
turns out to be personality.—J. C. Powys, The Complex Vision. 
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EMPLOYMENT PROSPECTS 


for 


Guidance and Personnel Workers 


by NANCY D. STEVENS and ROBERT HOPPOCK 


His is a report of a survey of 

employment prospects for per- 
sons trained in guidance and per- 
sonnel work, with or without pre- 
vious work experience. 

In summary, 108 of the largest 
employers in the United States 
hired 736 new persons last year at 
salaries ranging from $2,600 to 
$10,500. Median salaries in vari- 
ous categories were nearly all be- 
tween $4,000 and $6,000. Of the 
108 employers, 17 expect to hire 
more persons this year than they 
hired last year, 33 expect to hire 
fewer. 

In early 1956, letters were sent 
to the superintendents of schools in 
the 50 largest cities in the United 
States, to the presidents of the 50 
largest colleges and universities, to 
the directors of the 50 largest pri- 
vate vocational counseling agencies 
listed in the directory of agencies 
approved by the American Person- 
nel and Guidance Association, and 
to the personnel directors of the 50 
largest manufacturing corporations. 


Public School Systems 


From the 50 superintendents of 
schools, 31 usable replies were re- 
ceived, many of them via their di- 
rectors of guidance. These schools 
hired 436 new persons last year. 
Starting salaries for those with A.B. 


Nancy D. Stevens is Education 
Placement Officer and Roserr Hop- 
pock is Professor of Education at New 
York University. 
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and B.S. degrees ranged from 
$2,950 to $6,300, for M.A. and 
M.S. degrees from $3,300 to 
$9,525, and for Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees from $4,600 to $6,500. All 
median salaries were between 
$4,000 and $6,000. Five of these 
school systems expect to hire more 
persons this year, ten expect to 
hire fewer. 

Comments from several schools 
indicated that they recruit new 
counselors from their own teach- 
ing staffs. Such transfers are not 
included in our data. From De- 
troit, Michigan, Warren K. Layton 
wrote, “No specialists with guid- 
ance training are employed di- 
rectly. . . . Such positions are 
filled by promoting teachers who 
qualify.” From Columbus, Ohio, 
N. G. Fawcett replied, “. . . at the 
secondary level . . . these people 
are always promoted from within 
the staff.” From Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, H. L. Roberts explained, 
“All appointments to guidance po- 
sitions are by promotion from with- 
in our teaching ranks.” 


Colleges and Universities 


Of the 50 college presidents, 29 
replied. They hired 132 new per- 
sons last year. Starting salaries for 
A.B. and B.S. degrees ranged from 
$3,030 to $9,000, for M.A. and 
M.S. degrees from $3,500 to 
$7,000, and for Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees from $3,500 to $6,500. 
All medians were between $4,000 
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and $6,000. Two of these institu- 
tions expect to hire more persons 
this year, eleven expect to hire 
fewer. 


Private Counseling Agencies 


Of the 50 private vocational 
counseling services, 32 replied. 
They hired 56 new persons last 
year. Starting salaries for A.B. 
and B.S. degrees ranged from 
$3,900 and $6,000. Seven of 
M.S. degrees from $3,000 to 
$7,050, and for Ed.D. and Ph.D. 
degrees from $5,479 to $10,000. 
All of the medians were between 
$3,900 and $6,000. Seven of 
these agencies expect to hire more 
persons this year, ten expect to 
hire fewer. 

Herman de Fremery of the Alto 
Psychological Center in San Fran- 
cisco, California, commented, “It 
has been my responsibility to ob- 
serve and evaluate these staff mem- 
bers from the point of view of 
competence across the consultant’s 
desk. Competence in what? Com- 
petence in raising the client’s level 
of happiness. For clients come to 
us only because they are more or 
less unhappy, discontented, dis- 
satisfied, with some aspect of their 
lives. 

“It is my clinical impression that 
such competence has a low corre- 
lation with academic degrees in 
psychology given by any univer- 
sity or college, at least heretofore. 
In the case of the Ph.D., I should 
not be surprised to learn that there 
was a negative correlation. 

“We must somehow get evidence 
(which is very difficult) that the 
prospect for employment: 


is gentle and quiet in manners; 

has a pervading warm interest in 
the welfare of individuals; 

has high empathy; 

has high social sensitivity—the 
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ability to understand the feel- 
ings and thinkings of a client 
when the client has not ver- 
bally expressed them, or has 
expressed them awkwardly 
and incompletely; 

is not high in aggressiveness; 

is not high in self-assertion; 

is not high in dominance, 


to menton some of the characteris- 
tics that we want in our counselors, 
and that are not required qualifica- 
tions in the M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s that 
the universities are turning loose 
for employment as guidance and 
personnel workers, or as counseling 
psychologists. . . .” 


Industrial Corporations 


Of the 50 industrial personnel di- 
rectors, 16 replied. They hired 112 
new persons last year for personnel 
jobs. Starting salaries for persons 
with A.B. or B.S. degrees ranged 
from $3,774 to $10,500, for M.A. 
or M.S. degrees from $4,403 to 
$5,160. The one Ph.D. hired also 
started at $4,403. All medians 
were between $4,000 and $5,000. 
Three of these companies expect to 
hire more personnel workers this 
year, two expect to hire fewer. 
The companies commented: 

“We have hired a large number 
of people in the last year for per- 
sonnel work due to our reorganiza- 
tion and expansion. .. . 

“Generally people with Indus- 
trial Relations, Labor Relations, or 
Personnel Management degrees are 
the best prospects for us. . . .”— 
C. V. Miller, Chrysler Corporation. 

“. . . we do not hire from this 
office anyone for personnel work. 
All such persons are picked from 
the store ranks and trained so that 
they will have the actual store ex- 
perience. .. ."—R. W. Young, F. W. 
Woolworth Company. 
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“Under our company program, 
it is a very rare thing for us to em- 
ploy anyone in personnel work out- 
side the company as such people 
are selected from within our own 
organization. . . ."—D. C. Shirley, 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany. 

. . we seldom employ indi- 
viduals for starting assignments in 
personnel work. . . . Most of the 
people who enter personnel work 
in our Company do so after con- 
siderable experience in other ac- 
tivities such as production, research 
or sales. Some of these people 
have had academic training in per- 
sonnel work and _ others have 
not. . . .”—L. A. Wetlaufer, E. 
I. DuPont de Nemours & Com- 
pany. 

“For the past few years, we have 
placed quite a few in training 
courses to prepare these _indi- 
viduals for personnel work, or di- 
rectly on a job assignment in our 
industrial relations department. . . .” 
—R. A. Carlstone, International 
Harvester Company. 

. Socony Mobil Oil Company 
adheres rigidly to a policy of fill- 
ing vacancies in Industrial Re- 
lations as they occur by promoting 
from within the company. When 
promotions are made, considera- 
tion is given to the general qualifi- 
cations of the applicant, his per- 
formance in previous assignments, 
and Management’s estimate of his 
ability to grasp the Industrial Re- 
lations responsibilities rather than 
to the college degree he might 
have. . . ."-—H. F. Hammel, Socony 
Mobil Oil Company. 

“.. . most of these positions are 
filled by promotion policy and our 
policy of developing executives 
with well rounded experience with 
Sears. .. ."—R. E. Barmeier, Sears, 
Roebuck & Company. 
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“Normally, persons employed by 
United States Steel in Industrial 
Relations activities are usually 
trained in other departments and, 
therefore, the opportunity for di- 
rect entry into personnel work with 
the corporation is quite limited. 
We might say, however, that there 
are a limited number of individuals 
hired directly for personnel work, 
usually on starting jobs such as In- 
terviewer and Personnel Clerk. . . .” 
—C. D. Feight, Director, United 
States Steel Corporation. 

“|... many of our Industrial Re- 
lations people hold college de- 
grees—some of them Masters De- 
grees. A college degree is not, 
however, a prerequisite with us for 
entering employment in Industrial 
Relations work. . . ."—C. H. Knight, 
Douglas Aircraft Company. 


Some Conclusions 


In general, it appears that a 
large proportion of jobs in guidance 
and personnel work are filled by 
transfer or promotion within the 
organization, rather than by hiring 
new persons from outside. This 
seems to be true for both industry 
and education. It is less true for 
private agencies, many of which 
have no related staffs to recruit 
from. Nevertheless, 736 jobs were 
filled last year by hiring new per- 
sons from outside. Manifestly, the 
door is not closed. 

Although our sample in each 
category is small, there is remark- 
able similarity in the range of 
salaries paid. Although a few of 
the top salaries paid to vice presi- 
dents in charge of industrial rela- 
tions are known to be much higher 
than those paid to personnel 
workers in educational institutions 
and in social agencies, the starting 
salaries reported here are in ap- 
proximately the same range. 
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Surprising to some readers may 
be the discovery that the highest 
salaries were paid to persons with 
bachelors and masters degrees 
rather than to those holding the 
doctorate. There are several pos- 
sible explanations. The doctorate 
may be a financial handicap; data 
from other salary studies tend to 
refute this possibility. The schol- 
arly person who gets a doctorate 
may prefer the research job or the 
teaching job which usually pays 


+4. Newstead 


HE SUDDEN DEATH of H. A. 

(Bert) Newstead on June 15 
has left sadness among his per- 
sonal and professional associates in 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. Newstead was Director of 
the Guidance Services Branch of 
the Department of Education for 
the Province of Ontario and Trustee 
and Chairman of the Constitution 
Committee of NVGA. 

He was born in Waterloo County, 
Ontario, where he received his 
early education. He later gradu- 
ated from Queen’s University, 
Kingston, and received professional 
training at the Toronto Normal 
School and the Ontario College of 
Education. 

Following eleven years of experi- 
ence as a teacher and a counselor 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools in Guelph and district, he 
served as Director of Guidance at 
the Guelph Collegiate and Voca- 
tional Institute for about two years. 

In January, 1948, he was ap- 
pointed assistant Director, and in 
1953, Director of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Department of Education for 
the Province of Ontario, which 
position he held until his death. 
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less than the administrative post of 
the dean of students, director of 
pupil personnel services, or person- 
nel manager. Or our small sample 
may be responsible for our having 
an inadequate number of Ed.D.’s 
and Ph.D.’s to reveal the true range 
of their starting salaries. Other 
studies indicate that most of the 
persons in educational personnel 
work today hold masters degrees; 
presumably our data covered more 
of the range for the M.A.’s than for 
the Ed.D.’s. 


He served as 
president of 
the Personnel 
and Guidance 
Section of the 
Ontario Edu- 
cation Associa- 
tion, as an in- 
spector and di- 
rector of guid- 
ance services 
in the schools 
of Ontario, and 
as a lecturer and principal of the 
summer courses in guidance. 

His life of public service also in- 
cluded three years with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force as navigator 
during World War II. 

He is survived by his wife, the 
former Florence Kramp, and his son, 
Brian. 

His associates in the church, the 
community, and his chosen profes- 
sion will remember his earnestness, 
quiet efficiency, and the considera- 
tion for others which marked his 
service. 

—W. C. Taytor, Acting Director, 
Department of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, Toronto, On- 
tario. 
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Expanded Work 


for the 


HOMEBOUND 


by MILTON COHEN 


EN AND women so badly dis- 
M abled that they cannot work 
regularly outside their homes will 
be aided to become self-supporting 
through a new project, first of its 
kind in Manhattan, being de- 
veloped by the Federation of the 
Handicapped in New York City. 

A grant made to the twenty-one- 
year-old welfare agency by the New 
York State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Federal Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation 
will enable the Federation to give 
special training to a selected group 
of “homebound” men and women 
so that they can do industrial work 
on a regular commercial basis for 
manufacturers from whom the Fed- 
eration of the Handicapped is se- 
curing sub-contracts. 

Each home worker will earn at 
least the federal minimum of $1 
an hour. He will be entitled to un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, social security, and 
all the other benefits enjoyed by 
employees on the staff and in the 
workshops at Federation’s building 
at 211 West 14th Street, New York 
City. 


Homebound Jobs Varied 


Many of these men and women, 
eager to become at least partially 
independent, will be working for 

Mitton CouEN is Executive Direc- 
tor of the Federation of the Handi- 
capped, New York City. 
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the first time in their lives. It has 
already been established that a man 
who may not be able to use a sub- 
way or bus to get to work, or can- 
not work a full day, can still be 
skilled enough to do intricate as- 
sembling of small machine parts he 
may have to hold on his lap; or a 
girl who may have to be in bed the 
greater part of every day can still 
have fingérs deft enough to do ac- 
curate typing. 

Hand-hooked rugs, lampshade 
trimming, carding of small hard- 
ware parts, power machine operat- 
ing, and assembling of costume 
jewelry are already being done by 
a group of homebound men and 
women for manufacturers from 
whom the Federation of the Handi- 
capped has secured sub-contracts. 


— PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES COOPER 


Here a young woman is taught 
hand winding of braid for lamps. 
Subcontracts are received from 
manufacturers on special permits 
granted by the New York State 
Department of Labor 
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Expanded Work 


for the 


HOMEBOUND 


by MILTON COHEN 


EN AND women so badly dis- 
M abled that they cannot work 
regularly outside their homes will 
be aided to become self-supporting 
through a new project, first of its 
kind in Manhattan, being de- 
veloped by the Federation of the 
Handicapped in New York City. 

A grant made to the twenty-one- 
year-old welfare agency by the New 
York State Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the Federal Of- 
fice of Vocational Rehabilitation 
will enable the Federation to give 
special training to a selected group 
of “homebound” men and women 
so that they can do industrial work 
on a regular commercial basis for 
manufacturers from whom the Fed- 
eration of the Handicapped is se- 
curing sub-contracts. 

Each home worker will earn at 
least the federal minimum of $1 
an hour. He will be entitled to un- 
employment insurance, workmen’s 
compensation, social security, and 
all the other benefits enjoyed by 
employees on the staff and in the 
workshops at Federation’s building 
at 211 West 14th Street, New York 
City. 

Homebound Jobs Varied 


Many of these men and women, 
eager to become at least partially 
independent, will be working for 

MILTON CouEN is Executive Direc- 


tor of the Federation of the Handi- 
capped, New York City. 
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the first time in their lives. It has 
already been established that a man 
who may not be able to use a sub- 
way or bus to get to work, or can- 
not work a full day, can still be 
skilled enough to do intricate as- 
sembling of small machine parts he 
may have to hold on his lap; or a 
girl who may have to be in bed the 
greater part of every day can still 
have fingers deft enough to do ac- 
curate typing. 

Hand-hooked rugs, lampshade 
trimming, carding of small hard- 
ware parts, power machine operat- 
ing, and assembling of costume 
jewelry are already being done by 
a group of homebound men and 
women for manufacturers from 


whom the Federation of the Handi- 
capped has secured sub-contracts. 


——PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES COOPER 


Here a young woman is taught 
hand winding of braid for lamps. 
Subcontracts are received from 
manufacturers on special permits 
granted by the New York State 
Department of Labor 
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In addition, the Federation’s com- 
mercial letter-shop employs more 
than forty home typists. New con- 
tracts from manufacturers are for 
hand knitting for the custom trade 
and hand sewing on _ high-cost 
Christmas ornaments. 

No one knows exactly how many 
men and women there are in the 
New York area who are so severely 
handicapped they cannot get out of 
their furnished rooms or apart- 
ments to work. Estimates of the 
number of homebound who need 
help to stay off the relief rolls range 
from 5,000 to at least 10,000. A 
committee of the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City 
is now preparing survey schedules 
by which will be accurately esti- 
mated the number of the home- 
bound who need this kind of help. 

The Federation of the Handi- 
capped hopes to reach at least 100 
homebound men and women with 
its new program this year. Each 
person selected is brought to the 
Federation’s building for instruc- 
tion and returned to his own home 
at the end of each day throughout 
the training period. 


Working Arrangements Made 


When he begins to work on a 


— PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES COOPER 


Even a wheel-chair bound or bed-fast individual 

can learn and earn under expert direction. The 

Federation operates the only industrial work 
program for the homebound in Manhattan 
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regular basis, raw materials and 
equipment are sent to him, and fin- 
ished work is picked up and de- 
livered to the manufacturer by a 
special station wagon. All needed 
equipment, machines, tools, and 
cost of instruction will be free to 
the applicants, paid for by the State 
Division of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion. The worker keeps count of 
the actual hours he puts in, and re- 
ceives his weekly check from Fed- 
eration’s accounting department. 

Special work permits will be is- 
sued to the trainees, with the co- 
operation of the Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Both consumers and workers, as 
well as manufacturers, are fully 
protected by the regulations under 
which the grant was made to the 
Federation of the Handicapped. 


Definite Provisions Set 


According to the legal provisions, 
service to the “homebound” will be 
limited to applicants who meet the 
following conditions: 

1. Those who are so disabled 
they cannot travel or work in any 
type of industry, but whose medi- 
cal condition is such it will not be 
aggravated by home work. 

2. Those who 
have sufficient use 
of their hands and 
arms and at least 
normal dexterity 
and speed, so that 
a reasonable pe- 
riod of steady, pro- 
ductive activity can 
be expected. 

3. Those who 
can work at home 
at least six hours a 
day, so that a 
reasonable amount 
of industrial work 
can be produced. 
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— PHOTOGRAPH BY FRANCES COOPER 


Trained by the Industrial 
Home Work Department, 
this homebound young man 
produced in his own home 
the rug which won _ the 
national annual award from 
the American Institute of 
Decorators. 


4. Finally, he must need the an- 
ticipated income to contribute to 


his own support or that of his de- 
pendents. 

Every home worker included in 
the new homework program will 
be entitled to the full rehabilitation 
services of the Federation of the 
Handicapped, all of which are of- 
fered without cost to any disabled 
person in New York. They include 
case-work counseling and, when 
needed, medical examination and 
treatment, psychological _ testing, 
psychiatric aid, vocational guid- 
ance, job training, and placement. 

The therapeutic recreation pro- 
gram, open without cost to any 
disabled person, which functions 
nightly throughout the year, em- 
braces 23 different activities, and is 
also available to “homebound” men 
and women. They are brought to 
and taken home from dances, pic- 
nics, club meetings, etc., in buses 
and cars hired by the Federation. 


An Open-ended Questionnaire 
FOR PRECOUNSELING 


by STANFORD H. GLAZER 


H= you ever wondered why 
students seek counseling as- 
sistance, what they expect of the 
counseling process, and what re- 
sulting action they anticipate? 

As this was a major interest of 
the staff of the Wayne University 


Sranrorp H. GLazer is a Coun- 
selor at the Educational Counseling 
Center, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Other participants in the 
study were Harold E. Stewart, Dean 
of Students and Acting Director of 
the Center, Marybelle Boyle, Ger- 
trude Montgomery, and F. Morse 
Cooke. 
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ORIENTATION 


Educational Counseling Center, it 
prompted a recent study to im- 
prove the orientation of students 
seeking assistance at the Center. 
The study critically looks at an 
open-ended questionnaire as an 
orientation tool in the counseling 
process. 


Counseling Applicants Studied 


The questionnaire itself set out 
to (J) help the student focus his 
thinking on specific questions on 
which he desired assistance, (2) 
help him visualize more clearly the 
counseling service, and (3) help 
him start thinking about action that 
might result from the counseling 
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experience. The instrument incor- 
porated simple open-ended state- 
ments on these three items. 

Sixty-one students making their 
first contact with the Educational 
Counseling Center participated in 
this study. The experimental group, 
consisting of forty students selected 
at random from the 61 participants, 
completed the questionnaire prior 
to the initial interview with the 
counselor. The control group of 
21 did not complete the question- 
naire. 

Counselors probed all 61 coun- 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


selees for their reaction to ques- 
tions, services, and projected action 
prior to developing the contents of 
the first interview so that the orig- 
inal judgments would not be biased 
or altered by subsequent statements 
of the counselees. Counselors then 
judged each response on the four- 
point scale (clear 4, understood 3, 
indefinite 2, confused 1). 


Questions to Be Answered 


The counselor ratings of the 
counselee perception of questions 
to be answered in the counseling 
experience were: 


CONTROL GROUP 


Ratings Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Clear 18 32.5 5 23.8 
Understood 14 35.0 9 42.9 
Indefinite 10 25.0 5 23.8 
Confused 8 7.5 2 9.5 

Tora. 40 100 21 100 


Arithmetic mean score = 2.93 


Both groups appeared to per- 
ceive the questions for which coun- 
seling assistance was being re- 
quested, as defined in the study. 
The group which had previously 
taken the questionnaire had a 
slightly better understanding than 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 


Arithmetic mean score = 2.81 


the group which had not done so. 


Counseling Services Expected 


The counselor ratings of coun- 
selee perception of the type of serv- 
ice to be rendered in the counseling 
experience were: 


CONTROL GROUP 


Ratings Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Clear 8 20.0 3 14.5 
Understood 10 25.0 8 14.5 
Indefinite 18 45.0 12 56.5 
Confused 4 10.0 3 14.5 

Tora. 40 100 21 100 


Arithmetic mean score = 2.55 


The two groups differed more 
widely in their perception of the 
type of service to be rendered than 
they did on questions to be an- 
swered. The group that had pre- 
viously taken the questionnaire had 
a clearer perception with 45% 
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Arithmetic mean score = 2.29 


rated as having a clear or under- 
stood perception as compared to 
29% of the group that had not been 
given the orientation questionnaire. 
Resulting Action Expected 


The counselor ratings of the 
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counselee perception of the action 
which might result from decisions 


reached during the counseling ex- 
perience were: 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 
Ratings Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 
Clear 5 15.0 2 9.5 
Understood 9 25.0 3 14.5 
Indefinite 17 35.0 10 47.6 
Confused 9 25.0 6 28.4 
ToraL 40 100 21 100 


Arithmetic mean score = 2.25 


Both groups of counselees, in 
general, have a less clear concept of 
the type of action which might re- 
sult from decisions reached during 
counseling than they do of the 
previous two factors. The group 
that had taken the orientation ques- 
tionnaire, however, had a clearer 
perception than the group which 
did not. 

While the arithmetic mean scores 
for both groups approximated the 
“indefinite” classification, 40% of 
the experimental group received 
ratings of “clear” or “understood.” 


Better Orientation Needed 


The composite scores on all of 
the three characteristics rated show 
that students who had taken the 
questionnaire had a slightly better 
understanding than those who had 
not done so. However, the scores 
suggest the need for a more de- 
tailed orientation prior to coun- 
seling. 

The conclusion of this study can 
only be regarded as highly tenta- 
tive because of the limited sample 
used. Perhaps, as Froehlich found 
in his study! on precounseling ori- 
entation, “the investigation has 
raised more questions than it an- 
swered.” 


1 Froehlich, Clifford P. “An In- 
vestigation of Precounseling Orienta- 
tion. The Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, 1956, 4, 103-105. 
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Arithmetic mean score = 2.05 


The results, however, raise the 
following implications for consid- 
eration: 

1. There is a slight difference in 
the arithmetic mean score on all 
three characteristics between the 
two groups. This difference, how- 
ever, is too slight to draw any 
definite conclusions regarding the 
worth of the questionnaire as an 
orientation tool. 

2. This difference, however, sug- 
gests the possibility of expanding 
the sample so that a more definite 
conclusion can be rendered. Other 
tools might be introduced concur- 
rently, so as to get a comparative 
estimate of this particular tech- 
nique. 

3. The results indicate that stu- 
dents have a better understanding 
of questions for which they seek 
help, than they do of the type of 
service anticipated, or the kind of 
action which might result from de- 
cisions reached during counseling. 

4. Counselees have the least clear 
concept of projected action. This 
implication, as well as the one im- 
mediately above, substantiate the 
statement that clients seek definite 
advise from the counseling experi- 
ence. . 

5. The results point up the need 
for student orientation prior to 
counseling, with emphasis on un- 
derstanding the process and pos- 
sible action which might result from 
counseling experience. 
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Wemanpower: 


Some New Perspectives’ 


by ELI GINZBERG 


OMANPOWER, a key potential 
manpower resource, is the 
current subject of investigation by 
the National Manpower Council.? 
Its significance derives from the 
fact that women represent more 
than 30 per cent of the nation’s 
labor force and that their partici- 
pation is increasing at an acceler- 
ated rate. 
Although the subject is not new, 


Ex1 Grvzserc is Director of Staff 
Studies, National Manpower Council, 
Columbia University. 

* This article is based upon a speech 
given by Dr. Ginzberg at the APGA 
Convention, Washington, D. C., 
March, 1956, before a joint session of 
the Occupational Research and Wom- 
en’s Sections of the NVGA. It has 
been prepared by Stella P. Manor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. De- 

artment of Labor, from Dr. Ginz- 
erg’s notes. 

*The National Manpower Council 
was established at Columbia Univer- 
sity by the Ford Foundation and 
chartered to study manpower prob- 
lems and to make recommendations 
for the development and _ utilization 
of manpower resources. Its findings 
and recommendations on Woman- 
power are scheduled for publication 
this September. Earlier studies dealt 
with “Student Deferment and Na- 
tional Manpower Policy,” “A Policy 
for Scientific and Professional Man- 
power,” and “A Policy for Skilled 
Manpower.” The Council also spon- 
sored two volumes of Conference Pro- 
ceedings growing out of its work: 
The Utilization of Scientific and Pro- 
fessional Manpower, and Improving 
the Work Skills of the Nation. The 
Columbia University Press, New York 
27, N. W. is the publisher of all of 
their books. 
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to date there has been no compre- 
hensive study of this potential re- 
source. Myriads of questions bear- 
ing upon the effective development 
and utilization of this impressive 
segment of our labor force have re- 
mained unanswered. 

About 20,000,000 women are in 
paid employment today. But, in 
what fields are these women em- 
ployed, and at what levels? In 
what fields are opportunities open- 
ing up for women? Are women 
losing ground in the higher level 
jobs in education and library serv- 
ice in which they traditionally have 
been employed? 

Married women are increasingly 
participating in the labor force of 
the nation. What is the impact of 
this participation upon home and 
society? What is the maximum po- 
tential of such participation? How 
many could actually work outside 
of the home, if necessary? 

More than half of the women 
marry before they reach the age 
of 21, and an increasing number of 
married couples are found among 
today’s students. What is the im- 
pact of this trend upon housing 
facilities and other community 
facilities? What is the impact of 
early marriage upon jobs? Are ad- 
justments necessary not only in 
women’s jobs but also in men’s jobs 
as a result of changes which are 
taking place in the sharing of home 
responsibilities? 

Severe shortages of workers exist 
in such fields as teaching, nursing 
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and social work in which women 
represent large proportions of the 
numbers employed. How can a 
higher potential among women be 
developed to meet such needs? 
Many women enter the labor mar- 
ket for the first time several years 
following graduation; many re- 
enter after periods of absence from 
the labor market. What is the role 
of work in the life cycle of women, 
and what are the patterns of 
women’s work as compared with 
those of men? 

Many other questions revolve 
around the role of women in full 
mobilization, the impact on family 
life and the labor market of an in- 
creased participation of mothers in 
the labor force, and the effect upon 
family consumption standards and 
the economy as a whole of an in- 
creasing number of wives who are 
supplemental wage earners. With 
full recognition of the importance 
of these questions, the Council em- 
barked upon a_ comprehensive 
study in search of answers needed 
as a basis for sound policy recom- 
mendations. 


Scope of the Study 


_ In undertaking the study of 
womanpower, the Council was 
faced with the problem of deter- 
mining its focus and its limits. No 
subject offered more avenues for 
exploration. However, the Na- 
tional Manpower Council, under 
its charter, is concerned primarily 
with studying manpower problems 
and policies in a period of endur- 
ing emergency. Consequently, the 
study was focused on women in 
paid employment as distinguished 
from their other functions in our 
society. It therefore, does not ad- 
dress itself directly to questions of 
“conflicts” said to grow out of the 
multiple “roles” of women or to 
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solutions for ‘female frustruations,” 
but it does explore the relationships 
of other activities such as home- 
making and child rearing to paid 
employment and their effect upon 
women in paid employment. 

The importance of differences in 
ethnic, cultural, economic, and geo- 
graphic backgrounds on the em- 
ployment of women became appar- 
ent early in the study and forced 
special consideration of these fac- 
tors in the investigation. The staff 
was impressed with the tremendous 
variability of choices open to 
women as compared with men 
which were reflected in their work 
patterns. They included choices 
of working full-time or part-time, 
continuously or intermittently, or 
not working at all. It was also im- 
pressed with the great differentia- 
tion which exists in employment as 
a result of differences in the func- 
tions that each sex performs in our 
type of society. 

The fact that many basic deter- 
minants, such as the attitudes and 
behavior of men toward women in 
paid employment and practices in 
industry affecting their employ- 
ment, are in flux at the present 
time also influenced the course of 
the study and made it difficult to 
evaluate current trends. 


Use of Conference Method 


As in its earlier studies, the 
Council relied heavily in this in- 
vestigation upon conferences with 
experts and knowledgeable people. 
Its use of the conference technique 
to tap the information and judg- 
ments of many individuals is based 
upon a recognition that much in- 
formation exists only in the minds 
of individuals who are actively par- 
ticipating in decision-making in our 
society. Only by this method could 
the Council gain access to the 
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wealth of available knowledge and 
experience. 

An effort was made, therefore, to 
bring together leaders who were 
specially qualified to discuss the 
particular problems under consider- 
ation. Thus, at least seven em- 
ployer conferences and one trade 
union conference were held on cur- 
rent policies, practices and prob- 
lems relating to women in paid em- 
ployment. 

Other conferences included a 
Federal-State conference on special 
legislation affecting women work- 
ers, two conferences in which 
psychiatrists and social workers par- 
ticipated, one conference of the De- 
partment of Defense on women in 
the Armed Services, and one con- 
ference of representatives of lead- 
ing women’s organizations. 


Findings of the Study 
The findings of the study will be 


issued in a comprehensive report 
as indicated by the tentative chap- 
ter titles and brief statements of 
content of the staff chapters which 
follow. These will be. preceded 
by the Council’s Statement and 
Recommendations. 

“Current Policies, Practices and 
Problems Affecting Women in Paid 
Employment” will summarize the 
information secured through the 
employer and trade union confer- 
ences. 

“Women in Paid Employment 
Today” will show the tremendous 
variability in types of jobs held, 
numbers of women employed in 
them together with their age, edu- 
cation, income and other charac- 
teristics; it will delineate distinc- 
tive urban-rural, regional and racial 
patterns, and make comparisons 
with the distribution and charac- 
teristics of men in the labor force. 

“Work in the Life Cycle of Wo- 
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men Today” will discuss the chang- 
ing role of paid employment in 
the life of women, primarily the 
changes that have taken place dur- 
ing the last three generations, and 
the guidance problems posed by 
these changes. 

“High School Education of 
American Girls” will present 
changes in the secondary education 
of girls over time, curriculum 
choices and school achievement, 
comparisons with boys in these re- 
spects, and problems of guidance 
and counseling in the secondary 
schools. 

“Post-High School Education 
and Training” will discuss the 
changes in college and university 
education of women in comparison 
with men; the kinds of institutions, 
curriculum choices and fields of 
study; scholarship achievement; 
facilities for adult-training and re- 
training, and the impact of this 
education and training upon paid 
employment of women. 

“Historical Trends in the Paid 
Employment of Women” will point 
out changes in numbers, propor- 
tions, occupations, levels of job and 
skill characteristics of women 
workers. It will delineate distinc- 
tive urban-rural and regional pat- 
terns of employment. This chapter 
also will discuss the meaning and 
significance of these changes, their 
relationships to demographic, eco- 
nomic and social changes, and im- 
plications of past changes for fu- 
ture supply and demand aspects of 
the labor market for women. 

“World War II and Women in 
the Labor Force” will contain an 
analysis of what happened to the 
role of women under conditions of 
full-mobilization including an anal- 
ysis of labor force growth, the 
recruitment, training and _ utiliza- 
tion of women workers, and the 
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gains and costs of the expansion in 
the female labor force. It will 
point out implications of World 
War II experience for an under- 
standing of demand and supply 
problems with respect to women 
workers in “normal times” and for 
possible future full-mobilization. 

“Women in the Labor Market” 
will describe the nature of the labor 
market for women including factors 
affecting supply and demand and 
characteristics for women workers, 
together with problems of training, 
promotion and seniority. It will 
point up differences in the behavior 
of men and women in the labor 
market and on the job by present- 
ing information on turnover, ab- 
senteeism, illness and accidents, on 
occupational and geographic mo- 
bility patterns, on “men’s” and 
“women’s” jobs, and on problems 
inherent in the utilization of women 
workers. 

“Women and Shortage Occupa- 
tions” will discuss the problems of 
shortages in the professional and 
technical fields dominated by 
women such as teaching, nursing, 
and paramedical occupations and in 
“white collar” occupations as well 
as the scientific and engineering 
fields dominated by men. 

“Types of Women Workers and 
Patterns of Work” will present case 
materials to delineate distinctive 
work patterns in relation to per- 
sonality and other characteristics of 
women, and will discuss the values 
attached to work in the home, and 
to “vounteer” and paid work out- 
side the home. 

“Women in the Armed Services” 
will discuss not only the role of 
women in the Armed Services dur- 
ing World War II and problems of 
recruitment, training, utilization 
but also the implications of this ex- 
perience for the civilian labor mar- 
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ket and for national policy with re- 
spect to women in the Armed Serv- 
ices. 

“Problems of Policy in a Transi- 
tional Period,” the final chapter, 
will deal with the policy positions 
of organizations on women in paid 
employment; the changing cultural 
norms reflected in basic attitudes 
toward marriage, children, and 
work outside the home; and chang- 
ing attitudes reflected in employ- 
ment policies and practices, unioni- 
zation, and special legislation affect- 
ing women in paid employment. 


Areas of Recommendations 


With this material as background 
the Council is making policy 
recommendations with respect to 
womanpower designed to contrib- 
ute to improving the quality of the 
nation’s human resources encom- 
passing the capacities, skills, com- 
petences, and creativeness of the 
American people. A basic tenet 
underlying the recommendations is 
that they must be congruent with 
the values and ideals of a demo- 
cratic society. They must, there- 
fore, also contribute to the develop- 
ment, the well-being and the free- 
dom of the individual as well as to 
the welfare and strength of the na- 
tion. 

Specific recommendations aré 
being made in the following six 
major areas covered by the study: 
development of the potential of 
women; employment opportunities; 
utilization practices; manpower 
shortage areas; full mobilization 
and women in the Armed Services, 
and problems requiring further 
study. 


Counseling, Guidance Implications 


Many of the findings have signifi- 
cant implications for the counsel- 
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ing and vocational guidance of 
women at the present time and in 
the rapidly changing future. A few 
are noted. Since many women 
enter the labor market or re-enter 
after their children have begun to 
grow up, what kind of guidance is 
needed at age 17? What kinds of 
resources should there be for 
women of 35 to 40 years of age 
who re-enter the labor market? 
How can their basic education and 
initial work experience be geared 
into job situations in later life? 
What kind of retraining is needed? 

Since many women marry at a 
early age, what impact does this 
have upon their work and educa- 
tionP What relationships do dif- 


ferences in high school and college 
curriculum choices have on em- 
ployment and life adjustment? Are 
the sex differences in choices good 
or bad? Should they be en- 
couraged or not? 

On the assumption that the de- 
mand for able and highly-trained 
personnel may be greater in the 
future than at present, and that the 
rate of change in our society is 
being accelerated, guidance in both 
secondary schools and colleges as- 
sumes a role of much greater sig- 
nificance in the development of a 
maximum potential among women 
and in the achievement of the best 
utilization of this potential in our 
national economy. 


Whatever Became of Harry D. Kitson? 


RIENDS often inquire as to the whereabouts of Harry D. Kitson, Professor- 
Emeritus of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and long- 


time editor of Occupations: The Vocational Guidance Journal. So we checked. 

Five years after retirement Dr. Kitson writes: “So far as I am concerned the 
act of retiring from my job was a natural transition. I have felt no pangs and 
encountered no problems. I simply put university life behind me ont rerooted 
myself here (928 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka, Indiana) where my family 
settled more than 100 years ago. Though my absence had extended 50 years, 
renewing my citizenship here has been a smooth and pleasant process. 

“I have accepted a few civic appointments that don’t require me to exert 
myself too strenuously. As a member of the Board of Directors of the Childrens 
Museum (a project of the city schools), I gratify my interest in antiquities. I 
serve as adviser to the School Study Committee set up by the PTA Council. 
Also on the Adult Education Committee of the South Bend YMCA. I have 
served as substitute organist in St. Paul’s Church. Give an occasional lecture at 
Notre Dame University. Serve as consultant to the International Cooperation 
Administration, which requires an occasional trip to Washington. Since I 
retired I’ve revised three of my books. Get: the mild outdoor exercise I need 
by working in my yard—though I don’t push the lawn mower. Belong to two 
bridge clubs (duplicate). 

“Because I don’t like to drive on snow or ice I spend the winters in Florida. 
Make my home at the Mari-Jean Hotel, St. Petersburg. That city is the bridge 
— of the world, so you can imagine how I spend a good deal of my time 

ere. 

“One item should be added to any account of my circumstances: The South 
Bend-Mishawaka area is centrally located on main travel routes and I would be 
delighted to see any of my former students and colleagues who may be passing 
through the area. 

“I’m glad to see that the 1957 convention will be held in near-by Detroit, and 
will be later than usual. I'll hope to return from Florida in time to be present.” 
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Wisconsin Co-ed Graduates 
REPORT 


by EMILY CHERVENIK 


T IS IMPOSSIBLE to measure the 
full impact of a university edu- 
cation on anyone’s life. The in- 
tangibles are far too great. But one 
measure of a university’s effect is 


just what its graduates are doing in . 


their present living and working 
situations. 

In checking the status of recent 
women graduates the Dean of 
Women’s office, in cooperation with 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the Women’s Bu- 
reau of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, made some interesting dis- 
coveries about its own University of 
Wisconsin graduates. 

Participating in this most recent 
Wisconsin survey were 78 per cent 
of the 1955 women graduates. 
These 430 co-eds, by answering a 
special questionnaire, have pro- 
vided valuable information on their 
class. 


Marriage Attracts Some 


Where does marriage enter the 
picture? A good proportion of the 
class was already married by No- 
vember, the date of the survey: 
about 30 per cent or 129, to be 
exact. Of these, 91 are continuing 
to work or study. 

Of those still single, 34 are 
also continuing their education. 
Twenty-nine others are in clinical 
training in occupational therapy. 


Emity CHERVENIK is Coordinator of 
Placement at the University of Wis- 
consin, and Secretary of the NVGA. 
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Many Choose Education 


In what fields do these young 
women work? Because of the 
teacher shortage, it is interesting to 
learn that 137 women have become 
teachers in kindergartens, elemen- 
tary and high schools, and colleges, 
as well as in speech therapy and 
other special educational fields. 
Nearly one of three of the gradu- 
ates, as compared with one. of four 
in 1950, are in education. With the 
competition for college women 
graduates from other fields, this is 
a remarkable proportion. 

College graduates who enter 
teaching receive, as a group, higher 
beginning salaries than in most 
other fields, since the median salary 
is $283 on a twelve-month’s scale 
as compared with $267 in the other 
professional and managerial cate- 
gories. Over half of the group is 
earning from $266 to $300. 


Other Professions Reported 


Of the graduates reporting, 138 
are working in some type of pro- 
fessional, semi-professional, or busi- 
ness administrative work. Here 
salaries range from $180 to $399 a 
month, with half earning from $244 
to $300. Twenty-four of these 
women are married. 

The highest salaries are paid to 
a textile chemist, a physical thera- 
pist, a copywriter, and a recreation 
worker. 

The smallest number of women 
(36) are working in clerical, sales 
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or similar work, where the median 
salary is $235. Fifteen of the 
women in this group are married. 

Some of these women, because of 
marriages and consequent geo- 
graphical restrictions, are forced to 
take jobs which do not fully utilize 
their educational training. 


Many Follow Specialties 


Do women actually use their. 


technical or professional education? 
Of those reporting, 90 per cent who 
had been trained in specific fields 
are using their education on the job 
or are going on for graduate work. 

An increasing trend is noted in 
the direction of technical or profes- 
sional studies and work in these 
fields after graduation. While in 
1955 the science majors had 
dropped to 3.8 per cent of the total 
class, the percentage graduating in 
the medical sciences including 
occupational therapy, physical 
therapy, and medical technology 
had risen to 17.8 per cent. 

About 83 per cent of those 
trained in education are teaching. 
Some of the others are in related 
work as librarians, home agents, 
counselors, etc. 


Job Hunting Reported 


How did the women get their 
jobs? Sixty per cent of those re- 
porting obtained their jobs through 
university placement services, the 
faculty or their department. 
Twenty-five per cent had the help 
of their family, friends, newspapers, 
professional societies, state civil 
service, the public employment 
office, and other sources. 

About 15 per cent reported that 
they had gotten their jobs “on their 
own.” 


Future Plans Vary 


What are their plans for the fu- 
ture? Approximately 40 per cent 
indicated that they plan to stop 
working a short time after marriage; 
17 per cent plan to have careers; 
about 10 per cent plan to work only 
as necessary for economic reasons; 
slightly more than six per cent plan 
to stop working when they marry; 
and five per cent do not plan to 
work in the forseeable future. 
About six per cent just did not 
have any future work plans. 

Sixteen per cent plan to work in- 
definitely but have no interest in 
careers—the term “career” to the 
undergraduate woman implying a 
lifelong dedication to a work ac- 
tivity. 

Since 49 of the 129 married 
women have husbands who are stu- 
dents, and 50 are married to men 
launching themselves in professions 
or business, it is apparent that a 
number of girls are using their edu- 
cation to help “keep the home fires 
burning” while their husbands are 
continuing their education in one 
of the professions or getting them- 
selves established in their life work. 


Graduates Work Everywhere 


Where do these Wisconsin 
women work? Fortunately, a major 
proportion of them stay in Wiscon- 
sin, 60 per cent in fact. The re- 
mainder are scattered over 23 
states, Washington D. C., and from 
Korea to Lebanon. 

Nearly a million dollars, it is esti- 
mated, will be added to the na- 
tional income by working Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin co-eds in their 
first year out of school. 


Some men are just as firmly convinced of what they think as others 
are of what they know.—AnisToTLE, Nicomachean Ethics. 
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“She Compensation “Fallacy 


IN COMBINING TEST SCORES 


by JAMES 


HE WORD compensation, as 

used here, refers to the tend- 
ency to misuse test scores in a kind 
of hocus-pocus fashion, allowing a 
client’s high score on one test to 
compensate for a low score on an- 
other test. When a counselor or 
guidance worker covers a low score 
with a high one he is playing the 
role of magician, not professional 
personnel worker. 

A recurrent example of the “com- 
pensation fallacy” is provided in 
the interpretation of results of test 
batteries. Take, for example, a 
person’s performance on a general 
college aptitude test battery. If a 
score on one test in the battery is 
particularly high and a score on 
another test is low, there is an un- 
conscious tendency to feel that the 
particularly high score will com- 
pensate for the low one. This is 
particularly true if the interpreter 
has a personal preference for cer- 
tain of the tests in the first place. 

The same kind of assumed com- 
pensation occurs within a specific 
test. On the A.C.E., Ohio, Wechs- 
ler, or Binet, for example, if a per- 
son’s performance is low on one 
part but noticeably high on an- 
other part, there is a tendency to 
assume that the high score may 
somehow compensate for the low 


James Drascow is Chief Counselor 
for Men in the Dean of Students 
Office at the University of Buffalo, 
Buffalo, New York. 
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one. Although this may reflect a 
certain positive feeling toward high 
scores as representing better meas- 
urement than low scores indicate, 
there are many dangers inherent in 
the process. 

Further examples of the “com- 
pensation fallacy” are provided by 
the numerous personality inven- 
tories, ratings, check-lists, and even 
letters of recommendation. A high 
rating on one scale is thought to 
compensate for a low rating on 
another. Or, a good letter of rec- 
ommendation is allowed to com- 
pensate for a poor one, especially if 
the interpreter has a_ subjective 
preference for certain of the letter 
writers. 

In evaluating high school or col- 
lege transcripts for screening pur- 
poses the reviewers see high grades 
in some subjects and low grades in 
others. Often the evaluation com- 
mittee members perceive different 
high grades as compensating for 
different low grades; discussion en- 
sues. Personal prejudices regard- 
ing which subjects are more im- 
portant come out in the form of 
rationalizations to justify the com- 
pensations. This is not what the 
screening committee set out to ac- 
complish. 

It should be publicly recognized 
that the “compensation fallacy” has 
never been seriously dealt with on 
an objective basis. People just as- 
sume that a compensator exists. 
The justification for the real exist- 
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ence and legitimate use of any- 
thing like compensation of this sort 
would have to be derived from the 
results of research. Two studies on 
compensation are now in progress 
at the University of Buffalo. 

The use of compensation be- 
comes even more indefensible when 
personnel workers think in terms of 
degrees of compensation. Degrees 
of compensation are implied by 
such ideas as “a high percentile 
score on one test making-up for 
two or more low percentile scores 
on another test” or “an A in a cer- 
tain course making-up for a certain 
number of C’s or D’s in certain 
other subjects.” 

As long as the validity coeffi- 
cients of tests and grades and rat- 
ings are what they are it is unwise 
to think either of kind or degree of 


compensation. As it is not yet 
known whether compensation of 
this kind exists it seems sheer folly 
to speculate on the precise extent 
to which it exists. 

This compensation fallacy is 
committed in many different en- 
vironments of concern to guidance 
and personnel workers. It exists in 
college admissions, vocational and 
educational counseling, student 
personnel work, graduate student 
selection, industrial job applicant 
screening, industrial job training 
program selection, and probably 
many more fields. 

Perhaps a moratorium should be 
declared on the use of such specu- 
lation until research can give us 
some objective findings on what 
this writer believes to be a danger- 
ous personnel practice. 


A Further Look at Interest Measurement 


Vocational Interests 18 Years After College, by Edward K. Strong, Jr. 
Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 207 pp. 


$3.75. 


This 18-year follow-up on 884 Stanford University graduates whose interests 


had been assessed by use of the —— 


or modified the conclusions reported 


Vocational Interest Blank has confirmed 
y Strong in Vocational Interests of Men 


and Women in 1943. In addition to revising and amplifying the earlier work, 
this volume outlines a number of new developments and resulting problems 
which point the way for further research. Among the topics reported are: 
Differentiation of Employed from Non-Employed, Estimates of Interest Profiles 
by Experts, Permanence of Interest Scores, The Masculinity-Femininity Scale, 
The Occupational Level Scale, Interests and Prediction, Abilities vs. Interests, 
Problems and New Developments, and Vocational Guidance. 


Vocational Interest Measurement: Theory and Practice, by John G. 
Darley and Theda Hagenah. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1955. 279 pp. $5. 


Written to help counselors better understand the results of the Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank, this book is based on years of clinical experience with the 
Blank in the counseling services at the University of Minnesota. The authors 
discuss the meaning of work and jobs in our society, the structure of interest 
measurement, analysis of interest patterns, personality and interests, the origin 
and development of interests, and the Strong Blank as used in individual cases. 

is technical volume treats the revised Blank more thoroughly than Darley’s 
1941 Clinical Aspects and Interpretation of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
treated the unrevised blank, with the help of Hagenah’s recent normative study 
which involved 1,000 cases. 
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EGINNING with this issue cur- 
B rent occupational literature 
will be reviewed and listed by the 
NVGA Guidance Information Re- 
view Service. This and all succeed- 
ing listings are part of the continu- 
ing supplement to the NVGA Bibli- 
ography of Current Occupational 
Literature which was released by 
the National Vocational Guidance 
Association last March. 

Copies of that publication, priced 
at one dollar, can be obtained from 
the American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, 1534 O Street, 
N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 

The following occupational mate- 
rials have been reviewed by the 
Service Committee using the NVGA 
Standards for Occupational Litera- 
ture as an evaluative guide. Mate- 
rials are classified and coded in ac- 
cordance with the system outlined 
below. 


Type of Publication 


A—Career fiction 

B—Biography 

C—Occupational monograph 

D—Occupational brief 

E—Occupational abstract 

F—Occupational guide 

G—Job Series 

H—Business and industrial descrip- 
tive literature 

I—Occupational or industrial de- 
scription 

J—Recruitment literature 


K—Poster or chart 

L—Article or reprint 

M—Community survey, economic 
report, job analysis 

N—Other 


Level of Recommendation 


1. Highly recommended (maxi- 
mum adherence to NVGA 
Standards). 
2. Recommended (general ad- 
herence to NVGA Standards). 
3. Useful (limited in scope; con- 
tains authentic, timely, and 
helpful information) . 
Members of the Guidance Infor- 
mation Review Service are: Wilma 
Bennett, Covina Union High 
School, California; Irene Feltman, 
Northern [Illinois State College; 
Dean Hummel, Ohio State Depart- 
ment of Education; Ward Leis, 
Pasadena City Schools; Dora Peter- 
son, formerly with Western Person- 
nel Institute; Richard Rundquist, 
University of Kansas; Robert Sho- 
steck, B’nai B’rith Vocational Serv- 
ice Bureau; Buford Stefflre, Michi- 
gan State University; and Harold 
Munson (Chairman), New York 
State Department of Education. 

Subject headings have been 
adapted, with permission of the 
author, from Occupations Filing 
Plan, Wilma Bennett, 1951, Ster- 
ling Powers Publishing Co., Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 


AGRICULTURE—DAIRY FARMING 
~~ Judkins, H. F., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 17 pp. 
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AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY 
Aeronautical (Aircraft) Engineering as a Career, Institute for Research, 


1955, 24 pp. C-l. 

AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY AND SERVICES 

Automobile Design, Pratt Institute, 1955, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
DENTISTRY 

Dentistry, Miner, L. M. S., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 19 pp. $1. C-2. 
DESIGNING 

Careers in Industrial Design, Pratt Institute, 1953, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 

Fashion Design, Lillard, M. M., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 18 pp. $1. 


C-2. 
Industrial Designer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 25¢. 


D-2. 
DIESEL ENGINE WORK 
Careers in Diesel Engineering and as a Diesel Engine Technician, Institute 
for Research, 1956, 24 pp. $4.75/set. C-1. 
Diesel Mechanic, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. 25¢. D-2. 
Diesel Mechanic, Guidance Centre, 1956, 4 pp. 12¢ in Canada, 20¢ out- 
side of Canada. D-2. 
DIETETICS 
— Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. 
Hospital Dietetics as a Career, Institute for Research, 1954, 20 pp. C-1. 
DIVING 
Diver, Sweeney, John, Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
DRAFTING 
Draftsman, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Oregon State 
Division of Vocational Education, 6 pp. 25¢. G-2. 
ELECTRONICS 
Career as Electronics Technician, Rutzick, Max A., B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Careers in Electronics, Institute for Research, 1956, 24 pp. C-1. 
Electronic Technician, Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1956, 
6 pp. 50¢. E-1. 
Outlook Bright for Electronic Technicians, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
Reprint Service, 1955, 4 pp. L-2. 
ENGINEERING 
eg Statin, Case Institute of Technology, 1956, 8 pp. 
ree. . 
ENGINEERING—CHEMICAL 
=" rare, MacElhinney, W. G., Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 
You and Your Job—Chemical Engineering, Sharp, Hugh T., Chronicle 
Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. Subscription Service. N-l. 
ENGINEERING—CIVIL 
Civil Engineering as a Career, Institute for Research, 1954, 24 pp. C-1. 


Manpower Needs in Highway Engineering, Highway Research Board, 1955, 
80 pp. 60¢. M-2. 
ENGINEERING—INDUSTRIAL 
Industrial Engineering as a Career, Pratt Institute, 1955, 4 pp. Free. N-3. 
FINANCE 
Bank Teller, Lee, T. R., Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Bond Trader, Education Committee of the Investment Dealers’ Association 
of Canada, Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Careers in the Stock and Bond Business and Investment Banking, Institute 
for Research, 1956, 24 pp. C-1. 
Stock Brokerage Business, Fowler, Elizabeth M., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 31 pp. $1. C-2. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT WORK 


Smoke Eaters, Colby, C. B., Coward-McCann, Inc., 1955, 48 pp. $1. I-l. 
FOOD TECHNOLOGY AND RESEARCH 
Food Engineering, Food Engineering Council, McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Co., Inc., 1954, 7 pp. Free. L-2. 
Food Technology, Institute of Food Technologists, 12 pp. Free. J-3. 
FOREIGN COUN'IRIES, WORK IN 


egal Pepper, Curtis, Glamour Magazine, 1955, 4 pp. 
ree. 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
Foreign Service, Field Recruitment and College Relations Staff, U. S. 
Department of State, Pratt Institute, 1955, 4 pp. Free. D-2. 
Careers in the U. S. Foreign Service (Diplomatic and Consular), Institute 
for Research, 1954, 24 pp. C-1. 
New Opportunities in the U. S. Foreign Service, U. S. Department of 
State, Superintendent of Documents, 1955, 20 pp. 15¢. F-1. 
Foreign Service, Western Personnel Institute, 1955, 4 pp. 25¢. G-2. 
FORESTRY 
Education for Forestry in the South, Regional Committee on Forestry 
Education and Research, Southern Regional Education Board, 1955, 
8 pp. Free. J-3. 
Forester, Sisam, J. W. B., Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
In Your Service—The Work of Uncle Sam’s Forest Rangers, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—Forest Service, Superintendent of Documents, 1955, 
24 pp. 20¢. F-1. 
HOME ECONOMICS 
Career as a Home Economist in the Food Field, Institute for Research, 
1955, 24 pp. C-l. . 
Education in Home Economics, Coon, Beulah I., Chronicle Guidance Pub- 
lications, 1956, 4 pp. L-2. 
Home Economist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1955, 4 pp. Subscrip- 
tion Service. D-2. 
Jobs in Home Economics, Kiplinger Magazine, 1955, 3 pp. Free. L-2. 
HOSPITAL WORK 
Education in Hospital Administration, Conley, Dean, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications, 1956, 2 pp. Subscription Service. L-2. 
Hospital Careers Call for Courage, Glamour Magazine, Job Department, 
1955, 8 pp. 10¢. G-2. 
Professional Education in Hospital Administration, Conley, Dean, U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955,5 pp. Free. N-2. 
HOTEL WORK 
Executive Careers in Hotel Management and‘ Motel Operation, Institute 
for Research, 1955, 24 pp. C-l1. 
INSURANCE WORK 
Careers in Fire and Casualty, Accident and Health Insurance, Institute for 
Research, 1955, 20 pp. C-l. 
Life Insurance, Stone, Mildred F., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 32 pp. 


$1. H-2. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 
Interior Decoration, Glamour Magazine, Job Department, 1955, 7 pp. 10¢. 


-1. 
IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


Iron and Steel Workers, Science Research Associates, 1955, 4 pp. Sub- 
scription Service. D-2. 
JEWELRY AND WATCHMAKING 
The Jewelry Industry, Frankovich, George R., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 26 pp. $1. H-2. 


Women Lawyers: Last of the Pioneers?, Glamour Magazine, Job Depart- 
ment, 1955, L-3. 
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LIBRARY WORK 
Careers in Library Work, Wolozin, Ruth, B’nai B'rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1955, 7 pp. 20¢. D-l1. 
Librarian, Barnstead, Winifred G., Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. 


D-1. 
The Library Profession Leonard, R. S. and Hazen, M. P., Bellman Publish- 
ing Co., 1955, 20 pp. $1. C-2. 
LINGUISTICS 
Opportunities in Foreign Languages, Huebener, Theodore, Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1955, 96 pp. $1. G-l. 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS 
A Guide to Vocations in the Medical and Related Fields, Ralya, Lynn L., 
and Ralya, Lillian L., 1955, 36 pp. $1. N-1. 
Medicine As a Career, Johnson, Davis G., and Beck, Albert G., State 
University of New York, College of Medicine, Syracuse University, 1955, 
86 pp. Free. N-3. 
Partners “* —_ Ennes, Howard, et al., National Health Council, 1955, 
ree. J-3. 


40 pp. 
MILITARY SERVICE—NAVY 
Annapolis—United States Naval Academy, U. S. Navy, U. S. Navy Depart- 
ment, 1955, 3 pp. Free. J-3. 
MINING AND METALLURGY 


Metallurgical Engineer, Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1955, 
6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
Metalleres, Cohan, Alvin S., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 20 pp. $1. 
C-1. 
NEWSPAPER WORK 


Opportunities in Business Papers. Morrison, Joseph L., Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, Inc., 1955, 96 pp. $1. H-1. 
NURSING 
To Reach a Patient's Heart, Glamour Magazine, Job Department, 1955. 


L-2. 
NURSING—PRACTICAL NURSE 
Practical Nurse, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1955, 6 pp. 50¢. 


E-2. 
OCCUFATIONAL THERAPY 
Careers in Occupational Therapy, Wolozin, Ruth, B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1955, 7 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
OFFICE WORK 
ee Robinson, H. Alan, Personnel Services, Inc., 1955, 6 pp. 


PERSONNEL WORK 
Employment Interviewer, Group, Vernard F., Personnel Services, Inc., 
1955, 6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
Personnel Administration, Sorenson, Clark C., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 18 pp. $1. C-2. 
POLICE WORK 
Opportunities in Law Enforcement (Municipal), O’Connor, J. J., Jr., and 
ee J. J., Sr., Vocational Guidance Manuals, 1955, 96 pp. $1. 


POSTAL SERVICE 
The Postal Clerks’ Story, Electrical Workers’ Journal, Chronicle Guidance 
Publications Reprint Service, 1955, 4 pp. L-3. 
PUBLIC OFFICE 


Administrative Positions in City Government, Institute for Research, 1956, 


pp. C-l. 

The Federal Government Service, American Assembly, 1955, 189 pp. 
Free. N-l. 
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RADIO AND TELEVISION 
Radio and Television Technician, Poulter, Robert C., Guidance Centre, 
1955, 4 pp. 20¢. D-3. 
RAILROAD WORK 
The American Railway Industry, Corliss, C. J., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 26 pp. $1. C-2. 
= Hailroaa os ield, American Railway Engineering Association, 1955, 24 
p. Free. H-2. 
RELIGIOUS WORK 
Career as Synagogue Administrator, Duckat, Walter, B’nai B’rith Voca- 
tional Service Bureau, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. E-2. 
Careers in the Rabbinate, Shosteck, Robert, b’nai B’rith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Methodist Church Projects, Belcher, Richard G., Interboard Committee on 
Christian Vocations, 1956, 70 pp. 10¢. G-1. 
Religion, Nichols, J. A., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 24 pp. $1. C-2. 
RESTAURANT WORK 
Career Opportunities in the Food Service Industry, H. J. Heinz Company, 
Corporation, National Restaurant Association, 11 
ree. J- 
Coes Opportunities in the Restaurant Industry, H. J. Heinz Company, 
National Restaurant Association, 19 pp. Free. J-2. 
= — Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., December, 1955, 6 pp. 
E-3. 


50¢. 
Food Service Industry, Educational Materials Corporation, National 
Restaurant Association, 15 pp. Free. I-2. 


RETAIL TRADE 
The Retail Business Proprietor, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 


lp. K-3. . 
SCIENTIFIC WORK—PHYSICAL SCIENCES 
Astronomy, Miller, F. D., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 32 pp. $1. C-l. 
Careers in Geophysics, Frifield, Don R., B’nai Brith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-1. 
Geologist, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 4 pp. 25¢. D-1 
ra = Teaching Careers in Geology, Institute for Research, 1956, 
-1 
SELLING 
Auctioneer, Price, B. Ward, Guidance Centre, 1954, 4 pp. 20¢. C-2. 
Auctioneer, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1954, 4 pp. 50¢. D-2. 
Department Store Sales Clerk, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 
1954, 6 pp. 50¢. E-2. 
For enero em Salesmen, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1956, 


K- 
SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING INDUSTRY 
Butcher-Meat Cutter, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1954, 4 pp. 50¢. 


The Meat Packing Industry, Heckler, Edwin L., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1954, 23 pp. $1. C-3. 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
Careers in Community Organization Work, Shosteck, Robert, B’nai B’rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-3. 
Careers in Community Relations Work, Shosteck, Robert, B’nai B'rith 
Vocational Service Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-3. 
SOCIAL WORK 


Career as Medical Social Worker, Frifield, Don K., B’nai B’rith Vocational 
Service Bureau, 1955, 8 pp. 20¢. D-2. 

Careers in Mental Health as a Psychiatric Social Worker, National Institute 
of Mental Health, Superintendent of Documents, 1954, 14 pp. 10¢. J-3. 

Careers in the Profession of Social Work, The Council on Social Work 
Education, 1955, 1 p. Free. K-2. 
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Social Work, Glamour Magazine, Job Department, 1955, 3 pp. 10¢. D-3. 
Social Work: Career in the Headlines, Chester, = & Myhrer, Margaret, 
Western Personnel Institute, 1956, 6 pp. 25¢. 
Social Worker, Canadian Association of Social Workers, Guidance Centre, 
1954,4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
Social Worker, Chronicle Guidance Publications, 1954, 4 pp. 50¢. D-3. 
The Social Work Profession, Council on Social Work Education, 1955, 3 
pp. Free. J-3. 
SURVEYING 
Surveyor, Marshall, O. J., Guidance Centre, 1954, 4 pp. 20¢. D-2. 
TEACHING 
— Education, Luke, Robert A., Bellman Publishing Co., 1955, 19 pp. 
1. C-2, 
Caper in Teaching, Wolfe, Mary L., Pratt Institute, 1956, 4 pp. Free. 


New Teachers for the Nation’s Children, Womens Bureau, Superintendent 
of Documents, 1955, 10 pp. 15¢. J-2. 
Teaching Is an Attractive Career, School Life, Chronicle Guidance Publica- 
tions Reprint Service, September, 1955, 3 pp. a 
What Is a Teacher?, Leonard, George B., Jr., National School Public Rela- 
~ Association, National Education’ Association, 1956, 16 pp. 25¢. 
1 
TOOL AND DIE MAKING 
The Tool and Die “—’ Rylander, Andrew E., Bellman Publishing Co., 
1955, 26 pp. $1. 
TRANSPORTATION 
a Car Operator and Bus Driver, Guidance Centre, 1955, 4 pp. 20¢. 


YOUTH WORK 
opens Director, Splaver, Sarah, Personnel Services, Inc., 1955, 6 pp. 


APPRENTICESHIPS 
—— Training, Murrer, Herbert C., Chronicle Guidance Publications, 
1954, 3 pp. 1 -2. 
JOBS FOR THE OLDER WORKER 
Training Mature Women for Employment, Rainer, Pearl C., United States 
Department of Labor, 1955, 46 pp. 25¢. N-2. 
JOBS FOR WOMEN 
Handbook on Women Workers, Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1954, 76 pp. 30¢. M-1. 
PART TIME AND SUMMER JOBS 
How to Get a Summer Job, Glamour Magazine, Chronicle Guidance Publi- 
cations Reprint Service, 1954, 1 p. L-3. 
Summer Job Guide for Students and Counselors, Fornwalt, Russell J., 
Big Brother Movement, 1956, 4 pp. 10¢. N-2. 
GENERAL SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
A Guide to Free Occupational and Vocational Guidance Literature, 
Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 1955, 50 pp. $1. N-l. 


Publishers’ Index 


American Assembly, Room 401, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, New York 27, New York. 

American Medical Association, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

—_-* Railway Engineering Association, 59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, 


Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square, W., New York 3, New York, 


B’nai B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1129 Vermont Avenue, N. W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 
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Bellman Publishing Company, P. O. Box 172, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 

Case Institute of Technology, 10900 Euclid ” Avenue, Cleveland d 6, Ohio. 

aa on oo Work Education, 345 East 46th Street, New * York 1%. 

ew Y 

Chronicle Guidance Publications, Moravia, New York. 

Career Publications, Inc., 14 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 

Coward-McCann, Inc., 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York. 

Federation Employment and Guidance Service, 42 East 4lst Street, New York 
17, New York. 

Glamour —_ azine, Job Department, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, 

ew Yor 

Guidance Centre, Ontario College of Education, University of Toronto, 371 
Bloor Street, W., Toronto 5, Ontario, em. 

Highway Research Board Washington, D. 

Institute of Food Technologists, 176 W. ‘sie Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Institute for Research, 537 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 

Interboard Committee on Christian Vocations, 1001 Nineteenth Avenue, South, 
P. O. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 

Kiplinger Magazine, 1729 H Street, N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 

Lynn L. Ralya, 907 Fourteenth Street, Santa Monica, California. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York 36, New York. 

— Employment Security Commission, Employment Service Division, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan 

National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth: ‘Street, N. W., Washington 6, 


National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 

National Restaurant Association, 8 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. 

Oregon State Division of Vocational Education, 105 State Library Building, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, New Jersey. 

Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 5, New York. 

Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Southern _* Education Board, 830 W. Peachtree Street, N. W., Atlanta, 


Geo: 

State Uaieanity of New York, College of Medicine, Syracuse University, 766 
Irving Avenue, Syracuse 10, New York. 

wae of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 


U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington 


U. S. Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 

Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 E. Tremont Avenue, New York 60, 
New York. 

Western Personnel Institute, 30 N. Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, + eee 

Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D 


Military Planning Manual Widely Used 


Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces, prepared under the direction of 
the Defense Committee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1955. 149 pp. $2. 


Designed to answer the many questions raised in the minds of high school 
youth on military service, this unit of study weenie goes about the busi- 
ness of a plan a career after graduation, informs them about mili- 
tary service obligations and options, and describes opportunities for continuing 
their education while in service. It was tried out in high schools and now 
rs scope + positive approach to the integration of educational and vocational 


aa wi riod of service to the nation. There is an accompanying 
($.60). 
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The Cerebral Palsied CLIENT 
on the Rehabilitation Team 


by ERNEST FLEISCHER 


HE YOUNG man with cerebral 

palsy who enters into the re- 
habilitation process is subject to the 
dynamics of activity that are aimed 
at goals which will improve his 
physical status, psycho-social be- 
haviors, and vocational usefulness. 
In this listing the work of many 
professional disciplines is implied. 

However, in a discussion of inter- 
action of services in rehabilitation, 
it is pertinent to include the matter 
of the individual himself. 

During childhood experience— 
and into present adolescence—many 
things have been done to and for 
the individual. At this time, it is 
important for him to have things 
done with him. In other words, 
there is a sense of urgency to in- 
clude his own opinion in planning 
that concerns him, if the counselor 
wishes to create a comprehensive 
statement of interaction and team- 
work. 


Decisions Must Be Shared 


Each member of the integrated 
network of professionals creates 
goals for his client in terms of the 
worker’s own discipline. This is 
stated here to reinforce the concept 
mentioned above of “things having 
been done to and for him.” In the 
counseling relationship, however, 
logical goals can be determined 
only when there is mutuality of ex- 


Ernest FLEIscHER of the Depart- 
ment of Education at Hunter College, 
New York City, is Chairman of the 
Vocational Advisory Board of United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc. 
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pression and sharing of decision ac- 
tivity with the counselee. 

The insistent demand for dyna- 
mism in the rehabilitation process 
with the client can be satisfied when 
he is motivated toward growth and 
activity through depth in under- 
standing. Incorporating the client 
into the process makes clearer for 
him the function of the counselor 
and the service the client may per- 
form for himself. When the indi- 
vidual’s readiness is discernible, 
then the physician, therapist, psy- 
chologist, teacher, social worker 
and family should integrate activity 
with the client and make him a 
member of the team. 

It is conceivable that in some in- 
stances a disabled person may 
achieve a deeper and more com- 
plete knowledge of his rehabilita- 
tion goals. This information will 
serve to interpret and to clarify for 
him the functions and processes of 
each member of the team. In this 
way they can work more effectively 
in his behalf. 


Many Disciplines Contribute 


It may be permissible to extend 
the analogy of dependency of the 
client to rehabilitation as a disci- 
pline. In essence, it is a dependent 
discipline because it rests upon in- 
formation that has been accumu- 
lated by others. Realistic occupa- 
tional choices of the physically dis- 
abled often depend upon physical, 
expressive, and manipulative abil- 
ity; social behavior assessment 
upon the recording of emotional, 
social and recreational experience. 
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Too often the vocational reha- 
bilitation officer is expected to de- 
cide upon a job objective for the 
disabled individual as a physician 
might make a _ diagnosis even 
though he does not have some or 
all of the above information. 

However, he is offered intriguing 
opportunity to supplement, to pro- 
vide coherence, to integrate, and 
to interpret the reporting of his co- 
workers. He is the one who is 
closest to the client and out of this 
uniqueness of the situation he may 
establish the kind of rapport that is 
most rewarding to the client and, 
more than incidentally, to himself 
as a professional worker. 

If the rehabilitation process is 
dependent—and it depends upon 
the efforts of many—it must be- 
come, therefore, inclusive in its ac- 
tivity with the cerebral palsied 
client. It is the baseline for action 
and for transmuting action into 
goal achievement. Here again, it 
is important to recognize that the 
client must be a team member. 

It is through the counselor’s skill 
that acceptability of goals becomes 
the propulsive force. The coun- 
selor marshals the information, de- 
termines the strategy, and impels 
the client into action. The success- 
ful rehabilitant is the product of a 
counselor who has carefully pre- 
pared his client for making his 
own decisions at the opportune mo- 


ment, and to move forward on the 
next and proper course. This 
seems to be of greater importance 
than enabling him to improve his 
gait or his dexterity because when 
the choice is made there is proof 
that the client has comprehended 
his status, and has continued or 
altered his planning, and better re- 
solved his program objectives. 


Interaction Necessary 


In conclusion, then, it would be 
helpful to state a concept of disci- 
pline interaction in cerebral palsy 
by recapitulating the information 
the vocational worker needs. It is 
deemed necessary that he know the 
facts of cerebral palsy—cause, diag- 
nostic information, degree of neuro- 
muscular involvement, appraisal of 
motor ability, and probabilities of 
improvement in function; speech 
and perceptual involvements, psy- 
chological evaluation of intelli- 
gence, personality and behavior; 
educational achievement; familial 
environment and planning; and 
community resources. 

Then the counselor can bring to 
bear on the client the special knowl- 
edge of factors involved in occupa- 
tional opportunity and job cam- 
paign. By this time the counselee 
can begin to make himself ready 
for job training through his experi- 
ence in having made decisions dur- 
ing the counseling activity. 


Vocations for Boys, by Harry D. Kitson and Edgar Morgan Stover. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1955 (revised). 871 pp. 


$3.75. 


This modernized version of the 1942 Vocations for Boys by Kitson and Lingen- 
felter incorporates many changes in the occupational pattern of American 
society. Coverage is indicated by chapter headings dealing with skilled trades, 
vocations in business, professions, science and technology, government service, 
transportation, agriculture, hobbies with vocational potential, opportunities for 
the handica a and looking ahead. Written for young people and _ their 
vocational advisors, the description of each vocation includes personal qualifica- 
tions, education, training, labor conditions, and opportunities for advancement. 
Reading lists for each occupation are included. 
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Meet NVGA Secretary 


Emily Chervenik, NVGA Secre- 
tary, began work this summer as 
Coordinator of Placement at the 
University of Wisconsin where she 
has served since 1944 as Assistant 
Dean of Women. 


The new po- 
sition enlarges 
the scope of 
her work to in- 
clude job 
placement and 
counseling of 
graduating stu- 
dents of all col- 
leges and de- 


Emily 


partments — 
Chervenik men as well as 
women. 

Miss Chervenik is known to have 
spent her vacations calling on 
people in strategic positions in in- 
dustries and_ the professions 


throughout the nation in search of 
more and better job opportunities 
for graduates. She came to Wis- 
consin from World War II per- 
sonnel work for the federal govern- 
ment in Washington and New York 
to organize a job counseling and 
placement service for coeds in the 
dean of women’s office. 

She has operated that service 
for the past 12 years during which 
time, numerous men students have 
availed themselves of her help in 
seeking and deciding on jobs upon 
graduation. In her new position, 
Miss Chervenik’s services will con- 
tinue to be available to women 
students. 

Miss Chervenik received her 
bachelor’s degree from Barnard col- 
lege, majoring in English, and 
minoring in mathematics and psy- 
chology. She received her A.M. 
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CHERVENIK 


in college administration from Co- 
lumbia University, then completed 
approximately a year of graduate 
study in English literature and an 
additional year in student personnel 
work at the Universities of Colo- 
rado and Wisconsin. 

Before her World War II gov- 
ernment service, in which she 
headed up an employee relations 
program, she served first as ad- 
missions advisor and later as regis- 
trar of the Julliard School of Music 
in New York. She has taught in the 
field of guidance in the summer 
sessions of the Universities of Colo- 
rado and Michigan as well as Wis- 
consin. 

In addition to APGA and NVGA 
she is a member of the American 
College Personnel Association, the 
Midwest College Placement As- 
sociation, and the National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women. 

Miss Chervenik has published 
several booklets and numerous 
articles on job opportunities and 
education for college graduates. 
This year she is the Midwest repre- 
sentative on the National College 
Placement Association, and a mem- 
ber of the editorial board of the 
NVGA Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. She also edits the 
Newsletter of the Midwest College 
Placement Association. 

University women students this 
year elected Miss Chervenik to 
honorary membership on Mortar 
Board, senior women’s honor so- 
ciety on the Wisconsin campus. 
She also is chairman of the staff and 
office committee of the Girl Scouts 
in Madison and a board mem- 
ber of the Altrusa Club of Madi- 


son. 
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New Books 


on vocational adjustment and guidance 


by DELMONT K. BYRN 


Career: The Annual Guide to Business Opportunities, edited by M. 
Brewster Barton. New York: Career Publications, Inc., 1956. 168 
pp. $1.50. 


The sixth annual edition of this paper-bound manual presents business oppor- 
tunities for college-trained young men as described by 97 national employers. 
Included are a cross-index showing employers address, approximate number of 
employees, states of operation, college majors preferred among young applicants 
por the personnel man for young job hunters to contact. Employers are listed 
under headings of aviation, es and finance, chemistry and pharmaceuticals, 
commercial services, communications, electricity and electronics, general manu- 
facturing, heavy manufacturing, heating and ventilating, insurance, merchandis- 
ing, research and development. 


American Junior Colleges (Fourth Edition), edited by Jesse P. Bogue. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956. 584 pp. $8. 


This edition, published through the cooperation of the American Council on 
Education and the American Association of Junior Colleges, gives a nationwide 
overall view of 531 accredited junior colleges including 51 appearing in this 
handbook for the first time. Information on each college includes: require- 
ments for admission and graduation, fees, fields of instruction, student aid 
housing, adult education programs, date of establishment, control, type of 
students, enrollment, denominational affiliation, curricula offered in 17 major 
liberal arts and pre-professional areas, and curricula offered in 31 terminal and 
semiprofessional areas. This is a standard reference for a variety of personnel 
workers, librarians, parents, and students. 


Effective Supervision, by Milon Brown. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1956. 259 pp. $4.50. 


People responsible for the work of others—especially newly-appointed fore- 
men and supervisors—will find ways to improve productivity Y their grou 
through knowing what to do and how to do it. this involves looking at suc 
matters as the job of supervision; job analysis; selecting, appraising, training, 
and motivating employees; labor contracts; cost control; and safety. The boo 
can be used as a home-study guide or as a text in a supervisor-training program. 


Family Life Sourcebook, by Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1956. 871 pp. $7.50. 


In this sourcebook are collected and condensed 400 articles published over 
the approximate —_— of 1945-55 on family life education. Prepared under 
the auspices of the American Social Hygiene Association, the book contains 
selections from 142 different periodicals such as the American Journal of 
Sociology (22 selections), Psychiatry (19). Major topics covered are courtship, 
marriage, pregnancy, childbirth, infancy, childhood, normal adolescence, ju- 
venile delinquency, older members of the family, the family as a unit, family 
health, broken homes, and community relations. 
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Graduate Education for Women: The Radcliffe Ph.D., by the Radcliffe 
Committee on Graduate Education for Women, Bernice Brown Cronk- 
hite, chairman. Cambridge Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1956. 
135 pp. $3.50. 


This report of a Faculty-Trustee Committee of Radcliffe college, one of the 
major conferrers of Ph.D.’s to women, gives a clear picture, both inside and out- 
side the academic world, of what graduate education for women means. 
Women who had received Ph.D.’s at Radcliffe in the past 50 years provided the 
basic data of this study. Their responses tell what subjects they studied, how 
long they studied, what their scholarly achievements have been, where they live, 
what positions they hold, and what they have learned about combining mar- 
riage with a professional career. This report has significance for all potential 
bho pw ae students and for the college and university staff members who 

eal wi em. 


Exploratory Course in Business Training, by J. Frank Dame, Arthur S. 
Patrick, and Doris N. Phelan. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1956. 170 pp. $1.76. 


This paperbound lithographed workbook attempts to help students explore 
selling, alleame and shorthand and to decide early in their school training 
whether certain business fields of work are appropriate for them. It also 
attempts to develop a degree of skill of value whether or not students continue 
this study. Twenty lessons in each of the three “ingredients” of the course are 
pemera with numerous cartoon drawings, forms, checklists, questions, charts, 
and work materials. 


Individuals, Groups, and Economic Behavior, by C. Addison Hickman 
and Manford H. Kuhn. New York: The Dryden Press, Publishers, 
1956. 266 pp. $4.75. 


The authors apply social-psychological concepts, findings, and techniques to 
economic problems as they try to resolve three issues that have resisted solution 
y economic conceptualization and analysis: the nature and effect of manage- 
rial motivation, the feasibility of making “interpersonal comparisons” of utility 
of satisfaction, and the compatibility of economic planning and human freedom. 
This scholarly work presents a general theory of human behavior and applies it 
to the. three economic problems and finds some promise that research tech- 
niques in social psychology may be applied to these and other economic 
problems. 


American Universities and Colleges (Seventh Edition), edited by Mary 
Irwin. Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1956. 
1210 pp. $12. 


This edition continues 28 years of authoritative service to students, coun- 
selors, deans, registrars, college administrators, researchers, writers, and parents. 
Included are full descriptions of 969 accredited universities and colleges in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, including 72 new accreditations 
since the 1952 edition. Also included are brief data on 2,016 approved profes- 
sional schools in 23 fields. Essential information is provided concerning require- 
ments for admission and degrees; tuition and other fees; scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and other student aid; area of instruction and number of faculty in each 
department; ROTC; housing; size of library; graduate offerings and degrees 
conferred; and extensive reference material on many subjects. 


Mental Disorders in Later Life (Second Edition), edited by Oscar J. 
Kaplan. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1956. 508 pp. 
$7.50. 


Mental health in post-retirement years has become increasingly important as 
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ways of extending the life span are discovered and the aged population grows. 
This book on mental geriatrics, especially valuable to psychiatrists and neurolo- 
gists, has much to offer general medical practitioners, psychologists, social 
workers, sociologists, and others concerned with the adjustment and welfare of 
older workers. The 21 major contributors to this edition have given many 
research leads in addition to incorporating the findings of the decade since 
the first edition appeared in 1945. Sample chapter headings are: Genetic As- 
pects of Mental Disorders in Later Life, Neuroses of Later Maturity, Psycho- 
therapy in the Older Individual. 


Guidance in the Modern School, by Henry B. McDaniel with George A. 
Shaftel. New York: The Dryden Press, 1956. 526 pp. $5.75. 


Designed for future teachers, guidance specialists, and administrators, this 
basic text attempts to outline a comprehensive, experience-based program of 
guidance services drawing from education, psychology, and other fields where 
necessary. The four major aspects dealt with are: organizing the school for 
identifying and serving the needs of young people, the systematic study of the 
individual, the informational program, and principles and practices of counseling. 
The text devotes six chapters to the adjustive function, two to the distributive, 
and three to the adaptive with four introductory chapters on meeting the need 
for guidance and three concluding chapters on evaluation. Problems, projects, 
and selected readings accompany each chapter. 


The Psychology of Occupations, by Anne Roe. New York: John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1956. 340 pp. $6.75. 


Relationships between vocation, on the one hand, and personality, intelligence. 
and life history, on the other, are studied in this book. Written from the 
clinician’s point of view, it is intended to serve readers throughout the voca- 
tional and psychological field as it analyzes the roles of occupations, the 
differences in people, the differences in occupations, occupational choice and 
progress, and implications of occupational psychology. Roe’s new two-dimension 
classification of occupations is a main feature of the volume, as is the extensive 
selection of references throughout. 


The Dynamics of Aging, by Ethel Sabin Smith. New York: W. W. 

Norton & Company, Inc., 1956. 191 pp. $2.95. 

Author Smith, retired Professor Emeritus of Mills College, ponders the secrets 
of a happy old age with some philosophical and psychological views. This is, 
essentially, a “how to grow old” book written in pleasant and informal style for 


guano, and for younger readers looking to the future. Typical topics 
eveloped are: The Meaning of Selfhood, Some Dividends of Age, Psycho- 


‘logical Adjustments to Time. 


The Friendly Force, by Douglas Spettigue. New York (printed in 
England): Longmans, Green & Co., 1956. 134 pp. $3. 


A descriptive book for junior readers, The Friendly Force tells the authentic 
story of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Interwoven with the romance o 
the iy a. Sa frontier of Canada, the story of the RCMP tells how a police 
force develops discipline, ritual, and traditions as it seeks facts and justice. 
Other recent books in the series include Aviation Cadet, Wilderness Warden, 
Silver Fleet, Adventure in Store, and Lumberman’s Dog. 


Sterling Guide to Summer Jobs, by the editors, Sterling Publishing 
Company. New York: Sterling Publishing Co., Inc., 1956. 128 pp. 
$2.50. 


Undergraduate students are advised as to the best ways of obtaining summer 
and part-time employment, including Christmas and week-end jobs. Based on 
a 1956 survey of a aa and universities, trade and industrial leaders, church 
councils, and placement agencies, this book tells of jobs with a future, jobs at 
g pay, sales jobs, traveling jobs, glamour jobs, unusual occupations, cam 
counseling jobs, volunteer jobs, along with some tips on the job search, job 
etiquette, and a few special warnings and suggestions. 
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The Foreman on the Assembly Line, by Charles R. Walker, Robert H. 
Guest, and Arthur N. Turner. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1956. 197 pp. $4. 


A previous book, The Man on the Assembly Line, by Messrs. Walker and 
Guest discovered that production workers have strong feelings of dissatisfaction 
with their repetitive tasks. In this new sequel, the authors examine the role of 
the mass production foreman, management's front line representative. Plant X, 
an automobile assembly plant, gave the authors (all connected with the Yale 
University’s Institute = f Human Relations) a chance to study such facets of the 
foreman’s work as the time spent: in various operations, his own concept of the 
job, his relations to management and to men on the line, his ambitions, ana 
methods of work. Many of the findings are stated in the foreman’s own words. 
The book is for specialists in mass production and labor relations, students of 
human relations, and observers of the work world in general. 


High School Personnel Work Today (Second Edition), by Jane Warters. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1956. 362 pp. $4.75. 


This updated edition, eclectic in approach, covers conditions creating a need 
for school programs in student personnel work; historical background of the 
work; important principles from sociology, psychology, and human relations; 
basic principles and sen sor omen and current trends and needs for improvement. 
Five chapters deal with The Foundation, nine with The Program. A chapter 
each is included on Student Activities and Group Guidance. 


Whatever Became of George E. Myers? 


Gz E. Myers, Professor-Emeritus of Education at the University of 
Michigan, and Mrs. Myers (who now live at the Sunset Home in Con- 
cordia, Kansas) have donated a new $230,000 air-conditioned library to Ottawa 
University at Ottawa, Kansas. The building was dedicated last spring. 

Dr. Myers, known nationally for his work in -vocational guidance, was pro- 
fessor of vocational education and guidance at Michigan from 1917 to 1942. 
He was president of NVGA in 1931-32 and served as associate editor of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine which later became Occupations, forerunner of 
the Personnel and Guidance Journal and the Vocational Guidance Quarterly. 

Dr. Myers, born in Massillon, Iowa, in 1871, was a long-time friend of Jesse 
B. Davis, pioneer “father of educational guidance” who died last fall. He was 
on an educational mission in Germany when NVGA was formed in 1913. Upon 
reaching the age of 70, both were presented with birthday cakes by NVGA at 
its annual meeting, in recognition of outstanding service to the vocational 
guidance movement. The Detroit Branch of NVGA presented Dr. Myers with 
a life membership in NVGA when he retired. 

Among Dr. Myers several books are the famous Principles and Techniques of 
Vocational Guidance, subsequently translated into Japanese. He is co-author 
of Planning Your Future which went into its fourth edition in 1953. A sample 
of his many journal articles is “What Isn’t Guidance?” in Occupations in 1949. 

Since retiring he has given considerable attention to the problem of guidance 
for the retirement period of life. His latest article on the subject, “Education for 
the Last Quarter,” appeared in the February, 1956, issue of Senior Citizen, pub- 
lished in Washington, D. C. 

The library gift was the largest in the history of the Kansas institution, from 
which Dr. Myers was graduated in 1896 and Mrs. Myers in 1898. Dr. Myers 
received an A.M. from the University of Chicago in 1901 and a Ph.D. from 
Clark University in 1906. 
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Meet NVGA Treasurer 


Olive K. Banister, NVGA Treas- 
urer, is Executive Director of Voca- 
tional Guidance and Rehabilitation 
Services, a community member 
agency of the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Cleveland 
born, Mrs. 
Banister re- 
ceived her 
bachelor’s de- 
gree from Ohio 
State Univer- 
sity. She then 
held a_ two- 
year fellowship 

; at the Western 
Reserve Uni- 
versity School 

of Applied Social Sciences. 

Juvenile Court, Girls Bureau, 
City Relief, and Children’s Services 
provided her the agency work ex- 
perience which pointed up the 
need for vocational guidance serv- 
ice in Cleveland. In 1942 she re- 
ceived her master’s degree in guid- 
ance at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, under Dr. Harry D. 

. Kitson. 

In that same year Mrs. Banister 
pioneered a vocational counseling 
service within a Cleveland private 
social agency. In 1949 the service 
became an autonomous agency 
known as the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau with Mrs. Banister at the 


Banister 


BANISTER 


helm. Here developed one of the 
first counseling services in the coun- 
try for the older worker, along with 
an internship program providing 
supervised field experience to ad- 
vanced graduate students in voca- 
tional guidance. 

The agency, which piloted many 
demonstration projects in local in- 
stitutions and agencies and estab- 
lished outpost vocational services 
for agencies serving the handi- 
capped, received a citation from 
the Ohio State Rehabilitation As- 
sociation in 1955 for its contribu- 
tions to the field of rehabilitation. 

Last May the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau and the Cleveland Re- 
habilitation Center merged to be- 
come the Vocational Guidance and 
Rehabilitation Services with Mrs. 
Banister at the head of the ex- 
panded agency. It provides a more 
comprehensive vocational guidance 
service and includes vocational re- 
habilitation of the physically and 
emotionally handicapped with 
therapeutic and work tryout fa- 
cilities. 

Veteran guidance worker and 
community leader, Mrs. Banister 
has been active in NVGA. She 
served on the Professional Mem- 
bership Committee and has been 
Chairman of the Community Or- 
ganization of Guidance Committee 
for the past three years. 


The 1956-57 edition of the Job Guide for Young Workers contains descrip- 


tions of 110 entry occupations frequently held by young people after completion 
of their high school education. For each occupation, information is provided 
on the duties, opportunities for employment and advancement, and methods of 
entry. 

This 67-page booklet, addressed to young people, was prepared by the Bureau 
of Employment Security, U. S. Department of Labor in cooperation with the 
State Employment Security agencies. It may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for 40¢ per copy. 
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Briefing the JOURNALS 


by CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


Ovip Paropy, “An Expanding Con- 
cept of Guidance,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, 57 (May, 1956), 
pp. 537-545. 


This exposition grew out of the 
failure of a school principal to secure 
additional counselors for his school. 
It points up to truism that even after 
school administrators have seen the 
value of guidance services their value 
must be made plain to school boards 
and the general public. 

A very interesting classification of 
six phases of guidance services is pre- 
sented. First is listed the way in 
which the phase is treated when guid- 
ance in a school is “specialized”— 
treated as though it were mainly the 
responsibility of the guidance counse- 
lor. In a parallel column is listed the 
way the phase is treated under an 
“integrated” program of services. The 
integrated program is the expanding 
concept of guidance to which Parody 
refers. Parody presents in clear fash- 
ion the essential role of the classroom 
teacher in the adequate performance 
of guidance services to the boys and 
girls and makes it plain that the school 
guidance counselor is more a helper of 
the teachers than a direct purveyor of 
miraculous “cures” through contact 
with pupils. 


Marion NEssitt, “Stresses and 
Strains,” Childhood Education, 
32 (May, 1956), pp. 416-418. 


Our times have increased the ten- 
sions of young people at the same time 
that the old fashioned type of home 
life, a good reducer of tensions, is be- 
coming less prevalent. “If tensions are 
to be reduced, the school’s first concern 
will be with the children themselves 
and the way they behave. The school 
must believe that the way one behaves 
is more highly important than merely 
learning a collection of facts or 
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achieving a high score on a reading 
test.” The way schools are frequently 
conducted, with their emphases on 
academic standards and keeping up 
to grade the result is increased, rather 
than reduced insecurity of youth. 

It takes careful and intelligent plan- 
ning to eliminate the rush, the strain, 
the confusion of a school day. It will 
be necessary to revise schedules of 
classes and subjects. It will be nec- 
essary to take more time with the 
pupils as individuals if they are to be 
led toward the enjoyment of living 
and “to savor the essence of life.” 

Psa traits of character grow 
slowly and as we know never entirely 
reach fruition. One would not wish 
for self-conscious virtues devoid of 
charm but for wholesome living with 
its ups and downs, interlaced with 
good companionship, fun and gaiety, 
the kind of living in which children 
thrive.” 


AMRAM SCHEINFELD, “Heredity 
and Mental Illness,” Today’s 
Health, 34 (May, 1956), pp. 22, 
52-55. 


“One in every 12 people in the 
United States is due to become 
mentally ill at one time or another.” 
This is a typical statement of the 
prevalence of mental illness. It is 
based on the mathematical concept 
of average, however, and does not 
mean that any one particular individ- 
ual has one chance in twelve of be- 
coming a sufferer from mental disease. 
Some persons may have one chance 
in five, others practically no chance 
at all, depending on the heredity and 
the environment of the individual. 

The oft heard statement that more 
people are being driven to insanity 
because of modern pressures is one 
that is hard to either prove or refute. 
That more people are hospitalized for 
mental troubles is beyond question. 
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But this may be in part due to the 
improved facilities for identification 
and treatment of mental ills. The 
increased length of life in modern 
times has swelled the number of 
mentally sick old people. Two world 
wars have added others. 

In general, it seems that the most 
common mental illnesses are not in- 
herited but that a tendency toward 
such illnesses is. Whether a particular 
individual develops schizophrenia, etc., 
depends to a considerable extent on 
the environment in which he lives. 
This seems to be quite similar to the 
case of potential tubercular patients. 
Herein lie the implications for guid- 
ance workers. They must do what 
they can to adapt potential mental 
cases to satisfactory environments. 


SHERMAN FE. SmitTH, “Factors 
Which Prevent Able Young 
People from Going to College,” 
The Educational Record 37 
(April, 1956), pp. 85-90. 


The economic factor is one of the 
dominant ones in the determination of 
college attendance but “Perhaps more 
important than the economic barrier 
is a lack of motivation toward higher 
education.” Motivational factors can- 
not be isolated from economic and 
other ones. The adolescent urge for 
independence keeps some young 
people from enduring the longer 
period of dependence or semi-depend- 
ence necessary for college attendance. 
The biological urge resulting in 
marriage has operated as a cause of 
nonattendance. Orientation toward 
college is sometimes lacking in homes 
of bright youngsters whose parents are 
not college bred. Here is one place 
where a good guidance program could 
exhibit its worth. 

Three other articles which appear 
in the same issue of The Educational 
Record complete a symposium on the 
general subject of “Helping Qualified 
Students to Continue Their Educa- 
tion.” They are Richard L. Plaut’s 
“How Do We Offer Assistance to 
Students Who Would Not Otherwise 
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Go to College,” William W. Turnbull’s 
“How Can Academic Ability Be Iden- 
tified and Made Known,” and Ralph 
C. M. Flint’s “Sources of Scholarship 
Funds.” 


E. Exicxer, “Our Brightest 
High-School Seniors,” NEA Jour- 
nal, 45 (April, 1956), p. 225. 


A synopsis of a 10-year study of 
“more than 67,000 of our brightest 
high school seniors in over 17,000 
American schools . . .” In the 10- 
year period 29,660 boys and 37,629 
girls met the criteria for svbiects of 
the study. Of the 2467 students who 
scored highest on a 90-minute general 
aptitude test, 70% have been boys. 
The typical boy was 17'/s years old 
and the typical girl a month or two 
older. They have not been outstand- 
ing in athletics but have been in such 
activities as student-council, class 
organizations, dramatics and publica- 
tions. 

The smallest number of outstanding 
students come from the rural sections. 
Communities from 10,000 to 100,000 
furnish the largest number. Similarly, 
the largest number come from the 
middle income group, the group with 
the $7,000 to $10,000 annual income. 


Joun McGratu, “Science Educa- 
tion—for What Purpose?” The 
Nation’s Schools, 57 (May, 
1956), pp. 43-46. 


Here is another discussion of the 
much talked about problem of produc- 
ing more scientists. Figures are given 
purporting to show that the source of 
replacements of secondary school 
science teachers, especially those of 
physics, has almost completely dried 
up. McGrath says that from last year’s 
colleges “only 125 new physics teach- 
ers were available to replace those 
lost through death, retirement and res- 
ignation from the nations 25,000 high 
schools where enrollment—currently 
running well above the 6 million stu- 
dents of three or four years ago—is 
scheduled to hit 11 million by 1965.” 
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A seven point program of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science is outlined. Its purpose is 
to “improve instruction, stimulate in- 
terest, reassess teaching values, and, 
in general, vitalize the approach to 
this area of instruction.” 

The same issue of The Nation’s 
Schools, on page 120, carries a brief 
article which gives quite a different 
view, contradicting some of the sta- 
tistics carried in McGrath’s article. 


GalTHER McConnELL, “Criteria for 
Juvenile Biographies,” Elemen- 
tary English (April, 1956), pp. 
231-235. 

Since biography, auto and other- 
wise, leads to the examination of in- 
dividuals, it can be a very useful tool 
in the kit of the guidance worker. 
Thus this exposition on the criteria for 
the best construction of biographical 
materials has implications for guid- 
ance personnel. 

“The three essentials of both adult 
and juvenile biography are truth, in- 
dividuality, and art. The most de- 
sirable subject for a biography is a 
great person with a heroic streak, 
dominated by some ideal purpose, 
whose life is continuously dramatic 
and colorful enough to sustain interest, 
and who appeals to the imagination. 
Although adults should have the com- 
plete and true picture of a man, it is 
not generally agreed that children 
should have complete information.” 


FRANK R. PEeTERs, “Measurement of 
Informal Educational Achieve- 
ment by the GED Tests,” The 
School Review, LXIV (May, 
1956), pp. 227-232. 


“This study warrants the following 
general conclusion: the GED tests 
directly measure academic achieve- 
ment in terms of capacity to resolve 
problems commonly met in post-high- 
school academic and vocational pur- 
suits.” They can he used to “equate” 
or compare students who have 
markedly dissimilar educational back- 
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grounds. The GED program has been 
successful enough to warrant its con- 
tinuation. The program should, how- 
ever be studied further. Colleges and 
employers should use supplemental 
means to “screen non-high-school 
graduates in those instances in which 
the performance of GED students or 
workers has been too unsatisfactory to 
warrant continued acceptance of such 
persons.” 

“The immediate and perhaps most 
important aspect of the GED program, ~ 
however, is the practical problem for 
which these tests were designed. The 
need for means of appraising formal 
and informal out-of-school experiences 
which are potentially educative is 
probably greater now than ever before. 
Adult-education programs and mass 
media of communication educate and 
their product needs to be evaluated.” 


Davi M. Lirtsey, “Trends in Col- 
lege Placement Tests in Fresh- 
man English,” The English Jour- 
nal, XLV (May, 1956), pp. 250- 
256. 


Colleges are no longer interested 
in what knowledge its entering fresh- 
men have of technical grammatical 
terminology, punctuation rules or en- 
anescent pronunciation. They are 
interested rather in how the young 
people can use their mother tongue. 

Litsey reports an analysis of 142 
examinations, 130 of which are stand- 
ardized and available in print. His 
analysis is compared with a similar 
one made in 1933. In 1933, too, the 
testing was for usage, not technical 
knowledge. Weighted in accordance 
with the extent to which the tests were 
used, Litsey gives the percentages of 
the tests made up of various elements 
as follows: punctuation and capital- 
ization, 31.86; grammatical usage, 
29.62; spelling, 18.11; vocabularly, 


13.15; sentence structure, 4.15; tech- 
nical grammar, 2.34; pronunciation, 
0.01; punctuation rules, 0.00; miscel- 
laneous, 0.76. 
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